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LUNARIA BIENNIS 


‘We call this sattin, and among our women it is called honestie.” 
—Joun Geran. 
i is a modest flower that spreads 
Where rustic gardens blow, 
But in our formal city beds 
Would hardly dare to grow;— 
A plant that’s dear as dear can be, 
By country folk called honesty. 


The tulip’s haughty head may toss; 
Plain honesty plods on, 
And every pale bloom is a cross 
It opens to the sun; 
For ‘tis a plant of low degree, 
This patient, sturdy honesty. 


And in the kitchben-garden near 

Its humble kinsfolk dwell,— 
A family that’s most sincere, 

And often harsh as well;— 
Pungent and sharp they well may be 
If near of kin to honesty. 


But when the pride of summer goes, 
When flowers and fragrance fail, 
When not a lily nor a rose 
But mourns its beauties frail, 
What moonlight halos, pure and free, 
Adorn the head of honesty! 


Thrice blessed flower! the grace is thine 
To live unseen, unknown, 
And ever bear the holy sign 
That marks the saints alone, 
And then, at last such fruits to see, 
Thou white-crowned, radiant honesty! 
Scsan Hayes Warp. 


WOMEN AND MEN. 
THE MYTH OF THE INTRUSIVE WOMAN 


T is rather surprising to find so able a man as Sir Wal- 
ter Besant writing a serious letter to the London press 
imploring women not to persist in their habit of invading 
the employments of men. In addition to this, he must 
needs bring up the old objections of a possible reduction 
of wages, and that young men may thereby become less 
able, through feminine competition, to marry and support 
a family. It is like the old-time terrors and threats over 
the introduction of machinery, and with far less reason- 
able foundation. Can he seriously suppose that the seventh 
daughter of some recently deceased country curate, with 
a bedridden mother on her hands and six incapable elder 
sisters, can be expected to pause solemnly in her efforts to 
learn type-writing by the possible contingency that some 
unknown bank clerk, or some ’Enry ’Awkins of the cos- 
ter-monger song,may be compelled to postpone matrimony 
in consequence? Unfortunatelyfor the theorizers, women 
are not confronted by a theory, but by a situation, in an 
American President's phrase. The first and pressing ques- 
tion for each is the bedridden mother or the helpless sis- 
ters, or, if there is none of these, the otherwise helpless 
self. It is all a longing on Sir Walter Besant’s part for 
the old state of things when women were assumed by 
philosophers to be, each of them, one-half of some man, 
ind to be supported by him. Practically, this view never 
had the least foundation, Taking the world as a whole, 
women do, and always have done, at least their half of its 
work; travel where you please, you find women doing it. 
The only difference is that this work has been till recently 
the unpaid work or the work less well paid. The only 
change in these times is that the better work, and that 
better paid, is coming into woman’s hands likewise. 

It is not the will of women, but it is mechanical inven- 
tion and social reorganization which have forced her into 
a variety of pursuits. The Roman formula for a good 
woman, that she staid at home and spun (domum manait ; 
lanam feeit), is absolutely extinguished now that Man- 
chester and Fall River do the spinning. A hundred home 
avocations which once absorbed her whole life are now 
taken from her. She must follow them into the factory, 
into the straw-shop—in short, into the business world. 
She has her Jiving to make, and must make it where she 
can, She cannot read the philosophers, and say, “I am 
not an individual, I am a part of some possible man; let 
him support me.” While she waits for the man, the in- 
dividual starves. It is a question of necessity, and there- 
fore of common-sense. The young woman who stands 
in some shop for six days in the week, from 8 A.M. to 
6 P.M., does not do this for the fun of it, but for daily 
bread. Even if all the young men of every town united 
in a high-minded league binding each one to marry a 
young woman and support her, it would bring no immu- 
nity from self-support, for, in the first place, there might 
not be young men enough to go round, and then the 
young men might have to be supported, after all; and, 
moreover, the very best one among them might die pre- 
maturely. leaving his young wife with more mouths to 
feed than she had before. Altruria is all very well, and 
we will greet it with joy when it comes; but in the mean 
time this is a world of competition, and nine women out 
of ten may have to support t Ives. Let them take an 
interest, by all means, in all lofty theories of human re- 
generation, but let them, in the mean time, learn to read 
and write as well as to cook, and Jet them, if possible, be- 
come the possessors of a sewing or a type-writing machine. 

Most curious of all is Sir Walter esant’s theory that 
women, Whatever they do, should take a solemn vow not 
to underbid men in the market. But why should they not 


underbid, since men are constantly compelled to do this to 
one another? In a world of competition, where the penalty 
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of failure is starvation, women, like men, must usually 
take what they can get. Here again the question may be 
asked, ‘‘Is anybody underpaid for the fun of it? Must 
they be induced to ask heroically a higher price for fear 
of spoiling the business of somebody else?” When in the 
‘* Pickwick Club” Mr. Wardle breaks through the ice, 
and Mr. Pickwick, standing on the bank, implores him to 
keep afloat for the sake of his friends, Dickens suggests 
that perhaps the sufferer might have consented to keep 
afloat for his own sake, even without this appeal. In 
visiting an intelligence office in a of a plain cook or 
a ‘‘second girl,” one generally finds that she needs no 
beneficent Sir Walter to put her up to the moral dignity 
of asking all she can get; she can do it alone. As a re- 
sult, it is a striking fact that it is in the higher occupa- 
tions, those which have longest been open to women—as 
literature and the s that wages are most equalized, 
if that is the thing to be aimed at. No doubt, when wo- 
men first began to invade the dramatic profession, they 
were thankful to work for half price; but no such weak- 
ness is now attributable, if managers tell truth, to Madame 
Sarah Bernhardt. 

Above all, we must utterly lay aside the theory that 
women’s work, any more than man’s, is done from pre- 
ference or choice, or from anything but that necessity 
which controls, thus far, the human race. The Belgian 
women, who formerly worked in the mines from twelve 
to sixteen hours a day, Sundays and all, were driven by 
necessity. So are those linen -thread spinners of New 
Jersey who, in tne words of the labor commissioner, quot- 
ed in a recent Popular Science Monthly : 

“in one branch of the industry are compelled to stand on a stone 

floor in water the year round, most of the time barefoot, with a spray 

of water from a revolving cylinder flying constantly against the breast; 

and the coldest night in winter, as well as the warmest in summer, 

these poor creatures must f° to their homes with water dripping from 
«| 


their underclothing along their path, because there could not be space 
or a few moments allowed them wherein to change their clothing.” 


Men have often worked as hard, but no harder, and men 
could at least control their own earnings, which in most 
arts of the world married women cannot do even now. 
ivery step into higher industries makes women’s lot 
better, because it does not limit their choice to two or 
three; and so long as every woman is sent into the world 
with a mouth to be fed, she will need hands and a brain 
with which to do it. T. W. H. 


MRS. BOY’S TRUNK. 


I REMEMBER going some years ago with Professor 
Prodgers into the little apartment of Mrs. Winter and 
Mrs. Boy when they were about to break up that prett 
home of theirs, the story of which has been so delightful- 
ly told in The Lost Wedding-Ring. The tragedy of Mrs. 
Boy's life has never been fully confided to me, and I have 
asked no questions. But on the day when I chanced in 
their home some culmination in her affairs had been reach- 
ed. She had made up her mind to leave America with 
her little boy, and the two friends were deep in prepura- 
tion. 

What interested me particularly at the time was dis- 
covering what Mrs. Boy considered her most precious 
possessions. Crises always prove these. That which a 
man instinctively tries to save in time of danger, or that 
which he instinctively offers in times of great exaltation, 
is always that which is most precious to him, and neither 
argument nor explanation afterward can ever prove his 
involuntary act to have had no real significance. 

Mrs. Boy, when we found her, was concerned with 
neither silver nor gold. She gave no heed to her jewels, 
nor to me | of the fine appointments which had once en- 
riched + life she was now about to resign. When we 
walked ic upon her she was seated in the middle of the 
floor, by a iarge trunk filled with every kind of costume. 
She was just lifting from it a curious old metal helmet, 
worn long ago by one of a famous militia company of 
Philadelphia. This was filled with a dozen or more em- 
broidered or lace caps—caps of the time of Marie An- 
toinette, of Priscilla and the Pilgrim Fathers, of a later 
day among prim New England women who had never 
disciplined themselves beyond a love for lace and rib- 
bons. Hanging over the sides of the trunk were coats of 
the Directory period; short-waisted muslin gowns worked 
with flowers, worn in the days of Madame Récamier; and 
one gorgeous cherry-colo silk trimmed with Spanish 
lace, belonging, with its over-skirt and peplum, to the times 
when Grecian bends were fashionable among us. 

** Pixey,” said Mrs. Boy to Mrs. Winter—Mrs. Boy still 
held the helmet filled with the lace caps in her hands— 
‘*Pixey, whatever happens, never let any harm come to 
this trunk. All my sisters and brothers have dressed up 
in these clothes. All my friends did, in those jolly days 

ust after I was marri Jack did when he was little. 

hey mean all the gayety and laughter of my life. If I 
never come back, the trunk goes to you as my dearest 
friend. Use the things when you want to have a little 
fun;” and Mrs. Boy put down her head and cried. 

It was in this way, then, that Mrs. Winter fell heir to 
the trunk and its costumes, Mrs. Boy never having come 
back. Yet Mrs. Boy has never seemed so much with us 
since she went as she did to-day when the trunk was open- 
ed in Mrs. Winter’s cottage on the mountain. For an- 
other birthday celebration had been planned in honor of 
one who is everybody’s aunt, since everybody has known 
some kindness at her hands. Mr. Penner wrote verses 
for the occasion, to be sung to the music of ‘‘ Poverty 
Row.” The lines in them that gained an immediate pop- 
ularity ran something like this: 


“We are all her children, we call her our aunt. 
Angels try to equal her, but they can’t.” 

The celebration took place after nightfall. First came 
a peepee hung with Chinese lanterns and carrying 
" ern Cecilia at her hand-organ. Then followed a 
drum-major leading a long procession singing Mr. Pen- 
ner’s verses to the accompaniment of guitar and banjo, 
the men carrying over their heads pumpkins cut like 
masks and lit with candles. The long procession wound 
through the starlit woods on their way to surprise the 
kindly woman they all loved. And each of the score of 
persons—men, women, and half-grown boys and girls— 
was dressed in some quaint costume which Mrs. Boy’s 
trunk had held. 

The woods passed, came a door thrown open, a burst of 
cheerful light, the silhouette of a figure hurrying to wel- 
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come us, the singing of songs on the piazza, and the filin 
inside of the | for Virginia reels and dan- 
cing in the wide halls. 

When the evening was over, the cake cut, and the toasts 
were all drunk, Professor and I walked home 
together. A waning moon, high in the heavens, lighted 
our path. As we talked of the evening our thoughts 
drifted back to Mrs. Boy, and we spoke of that afternoon 
when we found her sitting by her trunk preparing to make 
that last plunge for safety. The Professor stopped just 
outside our door. ‘‘ The world is too obtuse yet to know 
what sentiment lies with oy But I would like to 
have been such a person, who in the shipwreck of life 
thought of saving — for himself, for his glorifica- 
tion or protection, but only of that which meant the ae 
or happiness of others.” L. H. F. 





WAGNER FESTIVAL IN BAIREUTH—“ SIEGFRIED.” 


Wwe went in search of Wagner's grave the morning of 
our third day at Baireuth, approaching it by way 
of the Schlossgarten (the Wagner family have a private 
entrance back of the Villa Wahnfried), where a path leads 
to the plot, — off and protected by an iron railing, 
and shut in with a mass of dense foliage. Seen from this 
side, and surrounded as it is by thick undergrowth, one 
can barely catch a glimpse of the massive stone slab and 
tangle of ivy within. Ko inscription is visible; the sun 
cannot penetrate; the place is indescribably dreary. 

A few steps further on brings one to the villa built for 
Wagner in 1874, now the residence of his widow and chil- 
dren. The exterior is without.charm, a plain square build- 
ing with narrow windows, high stoop, and dark, forbid- 
ding-looking door, the sole decoration on the facade being 
an inscription, Wagner's own words: ‘‘Hier wo mein 
Wihnen Frieden fand, Wahnfried sei dieses Haus von mir 
benannt.” 

Something of the dank, prisonlike atmosphere of the 
spot where the composer lies buried extends to his former 
dwelling-place. Truly the great master’s works are the 
only monument to his genius. He is best honored by the 
splendid festival performances of his music-dramas. Still 
most people will experience a chill sense of disappoint- 
ment in finding his last resting-place so gloomy, almost 
uncared-for. 

We are glad to reach the sunny streets again, to be 
smiled upon by the barefooted youngsters, and wheedled 
out of small coin by the queer old women street-sweepers 
—_ their conical Tyrolean hats surmounting frowzy 
heads. 

The representation of Si ied proved most interesting. 
Our young tenor Burgstaller was decidedly picturesque, 
acted with fine freedom and spirit, delineating the youth- 
ful impetuosity of the child of the woods in a wonderfully 
natural and convincing manner. 

The scene with Mime, in which Siegfried learns of bis 
mother’s death, was particularly well done, the fresh, 
pleasant quality of Burgstaller’s voice, his finely propor- 
tioned form, and lithe expressive movements coming into 
full play, and forming an admirable contrast to Mime's 
toadlike, ambling gait, and flat, provokingly colorless 
tones. 

Herr Breur and Herr Burgstaller are both registered 
from Baireuth, and as Mime and Siegfried have proved 
two very competent young artists. ur was born in 
Cologne, his father being one of the staff of workmen 
employed to keep the cathedral in repair, and is a power- 

fully built man, with rough-hewn features something on 
the order of Rubinstein’s, and a strong voice, of which, in 
the réle of the dragon, it is im ible to judge. In the 
interview with Wotan, the Wanderer, and later in the 
scene after Siegfried kills the dragon, Breur portrayed 
successively the cunning, terror, and cringing politeness 
of Mime with great ability. 

Burgstaller’s weak point is his inability to sustain high 
notes. His upper tones are very light, with nothing of 
the ringing quality or metallic timbre essential for dra- 
matic effects. Judicious training and much serious study 
could in great measure enable the young tenor to over- 
come his difficulties, and would also assuredly prevent 
him from dragging down the tones, according to a cus- 
tom prevalent among German vocalists. In spite of his 
defective upper register, Burgstaller carried the exacting 
forging - of-the- sword scene to the superb climax with 
really inspiring vigor and energy. In the last act with 
Briinnhilde he showed fatigue, and there were one or two 
lamentable slips which betrayed inexperience and lack of 
resource—as far as the vocal portion of the réle is con- 
cerned, be it understood. 

The comprehension of their several parts, and the nat- 
ural inborn feeling for true dramatic expression, seemed 
remarkable in these two young Germans, whose early sur- 
roundings and occupations had been far apart from all 
that could foster the imagination or develop susceptibili- 
ties of an emotional nature. 

The Swedish cantatrice Frau Gulbranson san 
with Siegfried—most thrilling and impassion 
se well. As 


her duo 
of love- 
et she does not abandon herself 
to the nate inte p toy: the part. It may not be in 
her to do so, or perhaps she is yet over-young to give her 
feeling full sweep, as it were. At all events she cannot 
carry her listeners beyond a cordial recognition of her 
beautiful voice and careful methods. 

The close comparison with Madame Lilli Lehmann, who 
alternates in the same r6les, is ly to Gulbranson’s dis- 
advantage, Madame Lehmann’s superb gifts and heroic 
embodiment placing her easily at the head of all Wagner 
singers of this as in past periods. 

he writer has always yy me of the Dragon, who 
(in common with the ghost in ) is mirth-provoking to 
a degree, and ought to be done away with entirely. How- 
ever, as long as this fantastic monster cannot be suppress- 
ed, it is best to see as little of him as possible; but at Bai- 
reuth his whole body is shown as he comes out from the 
cavern, and the battle is consequently a dismal farce, Sieg- 
fried nae obliged to circle around in search of the vul- 
nerable point, and with no apparent resistance on the part 








we 
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of the huge beast, who roars out “Siegfried” at the close 
of the one-sided fray and promptly gives up the ghost. 

The bird, too, was ridiculously conspicuous—as large as 
a raven and nearly as black. Its flight was erratic, and 
a burlesque on the delicate suggestiveness of the idea. 
Friiulein von Artner, of Hamburg, sang the bird music 
rather sweetly, but did not enunciate the words with suf- 
ficient distinctness. 

In this matter of pronunciation Baireuth singers are 
inimitable, and only Herr Perron pronounced and enun- 
ciated with average clarity, all of the others giving out 
poste syllable with such clear-cut accuracy that each word 
carried to the most remote corner of the house. The 
orchestra was brilliant. At Baireuth there are but few 
occasions when the instrumental work attracts attention 
apart from the drama. This is the best proof of its per- 
fection. 

Probably many who are familiar with the scores, but who 
have only had rare opportunities to witness the dramas, 
find themselves detaching motives and phrases—thinking 
more of one than another—according to the momentary 
claim of a specially effective piece of acting or orchestral 
climax; but to the fortunate few who have been brought 
up on these music-dramas, as we may say, the great de- 
light of the Baireuth Festival is embraced in the chance 
to judge from a point of view which inseparably weds 
music and words. 

Thus we find in the great pulsating, throbbing voice of 
the orchestra the most powerful and subtle expression 
for every idea and thought, while giving full attention to 
the scheme and purpose of the dramatic action in all its 
details. 

The heat is intense; the excitement, as the curtain falls 
on the last act of Siegfried, has reached a crescendo which 
finds vent in short sentences—phrases in French, German, 
Spanish, the clear-cut English spoken on this side of the 
water, still oftener the nervous,slightly nasal rush of words 
which tell of American birth ond clnutien. ** Wonder- 
ful! No; really it is too beautiful for words!” ‘He is 
poetic-looking—a god. [It is a lovely Spanish girl who 
speaks now, and her cheeks are flushed to brightest crim- 
en | How delicately he managed that long embrace in 
awaking Briinnhilde!” All are carried away and full of 
praise, save two little—no, I will not tell their nationality 
—a plain couple, who wish they bad not come, find no- 
thing well done, and are ‘‘half a mind” to give their 
tickets away. We find them in their places in good sea- 
son each day, however, in spite of the grumbling of the 
previous day. 


co OUR PARIS 
LETTER 


— hints and rumors begin to come to us of 
new fashions and ways of doing things this winter, 
although it is quite too early to predict with certaint 
what is going to be worn. People say that Louis XIV. 
styles will take the lead. When you ask, ‘‘ Why Louis 
XIV.?” instead of answering ‘‘ Why not?” like the March 
Hare, they say that Louis XIV. was brought to people’s 
a'tention by the Castellane féte, and that all the mo- 
distes and dressmakers are quick to catch at any straws 
that show which way the wind of popular favor is blow- 
ing. Nothing used to be more mysterious to me than the 
launching of styles. What mysterious wind blew over the 
world that all the feminine part of it were stirred to let 
their hat wings stand up straight, for instance, instead of 
flaring out like birds poised for flight, on one side, as they 
had done for six months past? ‘‘ How are the fashions 
made?” I asked one day of Carlier, the head of one of the 
large Paris millinery houses. In answer he took us into 
his own private atelier. It wasa quaint little place, hung 
with bookshelves, from which he took down volume after 
volume. They were odd old books picked up on the 
quais, in bric-d-brac shops, at sales, everywhere, worth 
anywhere from twelve to forty and fifty dollars. There 
was every number of the first fashion magazine every pub- 
lished in Paris, beginning about 1820 or thereabouts, and 
especially strong in consequence in 1830 styles. Then 
there were endless old plates and engravings with the 
fashions of all the periods. ‘* This plate has nothing on it 
but Louis XVI. fashions,” said M. Carlier. ‘‘ We have five 
premiéres, five artists, at the head of our sixty work-wo- 
men, who work at a table by themselves with these Louis 
XVI. plates before them. They do not copy them. They 
are simply inspired by them. They seize some one note, 
some particular feature, that they work upon. And then 
the finished result is put in the show-room to try its effect 
upon the public. hatever note seems to hit they go on 
with. And sometimes a fashion is launched in the strangest 
possible way. Do you see this old book?” and here he took 
out a much-used tome full of charming old engravings in 
color, in which all sorts of flowers were personified, repre- 
sented with female faces, while the petals and tendrils form- 
ed a woman’s dress. ‘‘I got from this the design for a hat 
to be worn by the principal actress in The Wandering Jew. 
The characteristic feature of it was the enormous size of 
the flowers, which were enlarged to three times their or- 
dinary dimensions. Sarah Bernhardt saw the hat, seized 
upon the idea for her head-dress in Gismonda, and voila la 
mode lancée! A\l\ the flower-makers in Paris were busy 
manufacturing artificial flowers enlarged to three or four 
times their proper size. And the style ran the whole 
winter.” 

We were very much interested in hearing all the ins and 
outs and the other side by a fashionable French modiste. 
In Paris millinery is looked upon as an art or a profession, 
and amateur modistes are as much looked down upon as 
might be an amateur doctor or lawyer. The working mo- 
diste is very apt to be of far more gentle birth and more 
refined than the ouvriére in a dress-making establishment. 
I am told millinery is dainty, protec work that re- 

uires a certain amount of artistic ability, more than is 
} araned by sewing, and young girls of good family but 
without dot often go in for it. A premiére in a smart 
house often receives as much as $150 a month, and in 
large houses like Carlier’s of which I am speaking the 
army of working-girls are looked after outside of workin 
hours in a kindly but not too officious way. ‘‘ Any gir 
who was known to be living a life that was not respect- 
able would be instantly di chez moi,” the head of 
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the house said to us. Their ner is given them in the 
salle d manger of the establishment, but this is done to 
keep them from inadvertently giving away the new styles 
to any companions they might chance to meet if they 
lunched outside, which throws a good deal of light on 
Paris stand-points. 

a erage not only letters of introduction from un- 
impeachable sources but also a certificate of moral char- 
acter to get to see anything new in Paris,” the saying 
laughingly is in the American colony, and one cannot 
imagine until she has experienced it the jealous care with 
which professional secrets in all branches of fashion are 
guarded. I coaxed one of the fashionable modistes into 
giving us an introduction to a flower-house in Paris, one 
of the places from which come the exquisite blossoms 
that are the sign-manual of French hats, those delicious 
roses that make one think of the old lines— 

“The rose had been washed, just washed by the shower, 
That Mary tw Anna conveyed "— 

violets that only lack scent, masses of bloom of every sort 
and description, more realistic almost than the real thing; 
avd where do they all come from? Not out of shops, 
my dear, nor warehouses, nor great unsuggestive sales- 
rooms. They come, many of them, out of charming apart- 
ments arranged as artistically as a lady’s boudoir. Old 
tapestries hang on the walls, flowers run rampant over trel- 
lises and overflow from quaint old brasses, trays of old 
Japanese lacquer are filled with moss-roses, carnations and 
mignonette all Dresden china jardiniéres, lovely bamboo 
stands are covered with vines and ferns, through which 
peep geraniums and bright bits of color of all sorts. Every- 
thing is genuine, suited to its purpose, chosen with thought 
and taste and art to make work and its surroundings beau- 
tiful. But when we came away, ‘I beg of you not to tell 
my name if you talk about me,” said the patronne, a dis- 
tinguished-looking woman who trailed through the rooms 
in a charming house dress. ‘‘I have my customers, and it 
would injure me fo be too much known.” Exclusiveness 
is the word with all the great Paris furnishers. 

What are they all plotting aud planoing for us for this 
coming autumn? I will speak with authority about it 
three weeks from now. Meanwhile, if you want to have 
an early autumn gown made, you —s wrong in hav- 
ing a little bolero that you braid — . Make it quite 
short behind, just to meet a high corselet, and cut off 
square in front and also short. Edge it with black braid; 
above that make all around a little scallop of braid. Fin- 
ish the front with a wide collar of the same, scalloped like 
the vest, or with a fancy collar turning back in revers, 
and bordered with a narrow side-pleating edged with lace. 
Make, for instance, a blue serge with high corselet belt of 
blue and green plaid, a front filled in with plaid, across 
the top of which are three little side-pleatings edged with 
lace, a collar forming revers edged in the same way, and 
yo forming a tiny cap to the sleeves on the shoulders. 

have seen sleeves with no fulness at all on the top. 
But I do not announce them as a positive fashion, and I 
shall not speak authoritatively about sleeves before the 
middle of September. 

Employ your idle hours in braiding yourself a tiny 
bolero with ficelle or string. They are co. and 
in light cloth, with chiffon or mousseline de soie fronts 
and high belts, will be worn this winter to replace blouses. 
As accessories for your new autumn toiletites use belts 
and collars of taffeta edged on each side with black vel- 
vet, and kn dtted in front, with ears standing up which 
are outlined by the velvet. For the late summer, when 
the days grow cdoler and something about the throat is 
grateful, make for yourself a tour de cou of white dotted 
muslin edged with black lace, box - pleated, full, with 
cream-colored knots in it, and see how smart you look in 
it. Au revoir ; we are off for Dinan by the Rance. 

KATHARINE DE Forest. 

















EARLY AUTUMN GOWNS. 


ee autumn brings with it more a change in colors 
and trimmings than in the styles that are worn. The 
gowns that have done duty for spring wear invariably 
reappear in the autumn, and, after all, there are no very 
distinctive features to be noticed at this time. Instead 
there are more hints of what will be worn and more at- 
tention paid to the small details than to the gown itself, 
while in many instances summer gowns are freshened up 
by new trimmings and made to do duty until really cold 
weather sets in. 

The fancy jackets are now greatly in demand, and there 
seems to be no end to the different styles of them. This 
does not refer to the outside jackets so much as to the 
waists that are cut in jacket effect. A blue and white 
foulard silk just finished has the skirt very full, made up 
over black taffeta and allowed to hang separate from 
the lining. It is finished around the bottom with a dou- 
ble ruche of the same silk headed with a quilling of nar- 
row white satin ribbon. The waist of the gown is of 
very coarse dark blue canvas, trimmed heavily with a 
half-inch wide black braid, Jaid on in strips, and so laid 
on as to taper in at the waist. The jacket extends be- 
low the belt two inches, and stands out in a frill; in 
front it turns back with narrow round revers that at the 
back form a round collar over the shoulders. Between 
the fronts of the jacket there is a full vest of the foulard 
silk trimmed with rows of very tiny Dresden buttons, and 
this vest is held in to the figure at the waist by a broad 
corselet of blue and white satin laid in folds. This gown 
is immensely chic, and will» undoubtedly be a model for 
some of the winter gowns. Another costume just finished 
by the same- dressmaker is of changeable pink and helio- 
trope silk. The skirt has no trimming, but on both the 
side breadths nearest the front are eight rows of narrow 
tucking “t the bottom and the top of the breadth. The 
waist has a loose full effect in front, and the front itself 
is one mass of tucks, over which is Jaid a full soft piece of 
chiffon with an appliqué of Honiton lace. A very broad 
collar of tucked muslin edged with Valenciennes lace 
forms epaulettes over the shoulders and fastens under the 
white chiffon in front. Around the neck is a broad collar 
of ribbon over which fall white muslin tabs edged with lace. 

Black silk gowns will be very much in favor this sea- 
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son. Those made up for present wear are of the plain 
silk or heavy taffeta, which, like the gown of olden time, 
is stiff enough to stand alone, but all the same is lined 
with taffeta, generally of some bright shade. There is no 
trimming on the skirts of these silk gowns, which depend 
for their beauty on cut and fit. For the fitting of a skirt 
is now just as serious a matter as the fitting of the waist. 
With these black skirts are worn waists of al] descriptions. 
The smartest are those of the same matcrial as the skirt, 
but trimmed with jacket fronts of heavy white lace open- 
ing over a narrow blouse of white satin on which is ap- 

liqwéd Honiton lace. By-the-way, Honiton lace appliqué 
fs the very newest thing, and the narrow strips of Hon- 
iton insertion are put on in every conceivable and often 
inconceivable design. This is pretty work for idle hours, 
and will undoubtedly be very fashionable employment. 
Brocades and satins will certainly be worn again, although 
the great decrease in price of brocades would rather in- 
dicate that their popularity is on the wane. The advan- 
tage of a brocade over a plain satin, where economy has 
to be consulted, is that the figured materials never show 
the effects of wear so quickly as the smooth surfaces, and 
the new patterns in brocade are marvellously beautiful. 
They are the large figures in the Pompadour designs. The 
small designs are no longer fashionable, but nevertheless 
look very well. 

AUTUMN JACKETS. 


This is the season of the year for covert and box coats, 
those smart little garments which when well made are so 
extremely stylish. There is not a great deal of change 
from year to year in the cut of the covert-coats. They 
are two inches longer this autumn than they were last 
spring, but the same shape is worn, and they fasten under 
a flap just the same way. The sleeves, however, are de- 
cidedly smaller. The Cis -enaiee which are also light- 
colored, are of the smooth cloth, have a let-in velvet collar 
of the exact shade of the coat, and, as a rule, are double- 
breasted, fastened with big fancy bone or pearl buttons. 
They are made with strapped seams, a full back—that is, 
full skirts to the back—and the smartest are lined with 
white satin. As these coats are not intended for hard 
wear, the white satin is not so inappropriate as it sounds. 
The covert-coats, on the contrary, which do receive bard 
usage, have fancy linings, but of dark colors. As a rule, 
it is safer to have these coats made by some tailor, but oc- 
casionally they can be bought ready-made and with con- 
siderable style to them. There is again an attempt to in- 
troduce the shapeless coat, which hangs weeny from 
the shoulders without any fit whatever. Three or four 
of the swell houses have these coats on exhibition, but 
the style is too exaggerated and extreme to suit a refined 
taste, and is unbecoming to everybody. The shapeless 
long box-coats which are occasionally seen at the open-air 
horse shows in the autumn look rather smart, and on top 
of a coach such a coat seems appropriate; but when any 
one is buying one garment to suit several occasions, any- 
thing in the least conspicuous should be carefully avoided. 

There are many styles of black jackets for the autumn 
which are extremely pretty. One double-breasted and quite 
short resembles closely « riding-habit. This is made of 
smooth cloth, ined with bright satin. The sleeves are 
quite small, and the seams are strapped. It is exceedingly 
severe, but very chic. There are some in rough cloths 
also tight-fitting, and bound all round with broad braid, 
above which narrow braid is put on in a scalloped design. 
These jackets are fastened with black frogs, and are al- 
ways becoming, and look well with any style of skirt. 
They are perhaps the best investment possible, for an in- 
oe of flannel makes them warm enough for winter 
wear with a fur boa or collar. 

Eton jackets are seen now in great numbers, and will 
be worn until the really cold weather. These are well 
curved in at the side seams, and at the waist-line in the 
back are so arranged as to show the colored belt that is 
worn with the skirt. No matter how well these jackets 
are made they are not becoming to stout, short-waisted wo- 
men, who make a great mistake in wearing them. 


FANCY COLLARS AND BOAS. 


Fancy white collars are shown now in great —— 
and will be all the rage through the winter. The finest 
are made by hand, of tucked muslin with real lace inser- 
tion. Both cuffs and collars turn over, and the collar is 
fastened at the throat with a big cravat bow of muslin 
and lace to match. These sets cost ten dollars as a rule; 
of course there are some which are much more expensive 
and others which are cheaper, but ten dollars is the price 
for most of them, for as yet the better qualities have been 
imported only by the smart dressmakers, who know their 
patrons desire novelty above everything. The big ruche 
collars of chiffon and ribbon will be worn all through the 
autumn, and the colored ribbons with black rosettes are 
just 46 fashionable as the all-black, although not so uni- 
versally becoming. The always useful feather boas are 
again seen. The ostrich-feather ones show a little dif- 
ference in construction; the newest of all are fuller in 
effect, being made of numberless tiny feathers each one 
complete in itself. Ostrich-feather capes are also ver 
handsome. They are made of tbe full-length ostric 
lumes laid on ruffles of knife-pleated material, mousse- 
ine de soie, chiffon, or even of silk. These capes are very 
expensive, too expensive ever to become common. The 
cocks’-feather boas made of the selected feathers and the 
natural colors have not quite gone out of style, but can- 
not be classed among the new fashions. 


HAIR ADORNMENTS. 


Tulle and net are to be worn next winter, and the most 
remarkable little head-pieces made of net and tulle are 
shown as what we are to wear with tulle ball gowns this 
coming season. Rosettes and stiff little bits of tulle made 
up with aigrettes and Rtg combs are these little so- 
called bonnets, too small for theatre bonnets and only to 
wear with ball gowns. They must needs be of tulle or 
net, of the same color as the gown, or of that with 
which it is trimmed. The first ones shown cost fifteen 
dollars without the comb, but as they are quite possible 
for home millinery the price will probably be reduced 
before long. There is evident a desire to once again wear 
some ornament in the hair, the side combs not being suf- 
ficient. Tortoise-shell combs and jewelled combs, ai- 

, and even feathers are worn. They should be 

put quite far back on the left side of the head, but not 

laced at any angle which will make the line seem wo 
ong from the chin to the top of the head. 





AUTUMN ‘TOILETTES.—{For descriptions see pattern-sheet Supplement. } 
Fig. 1.—Gown with VELveT Bopice. 
Back or CostuME Fig 2 —Taron Gown witH VELVET RIBBON Fig. 3.—C.Lora Costume with LarGe VELveT CoLLar. 
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on Paee For pattern see No, VIII. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 
Fig. 4.—Vetvet Reception Gown.—[See Fig. 8.] 


Fig. 5.—Crire pe Carne Eventnea Fig. 7.—Dinner GOWN TRIMMED witH LACE. Fig. 6.—Satin Gown with Cross- 
DRAPED FRONTS AND EMBROIDERY. 


0 
Gown witn Beap PasseMENTERIE. For pattern see No. V. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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Fig. 8.—Back or Rz- 
CEPTION Gown, Fa. 4. 
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Front View or Parts Autumn Costume on First Page. 


FRENCH TOILETTES. 
See illustrations on front page and page 768, 


NOSTU MES for autumn wear are exceedingly smart, 
but quite severe in their lines. A gown in one of 
the newest designs is of dark blue étamine. The skirt, 
not so full as those of last year, is plain, with the excep- 
tion of a band of pink and green embroidery around the 
bottom, giving a little the effect of an over-skirt. The 
waist is in jacket style, cut down a little from the neck in 
front, showing a chemisette of white satin. Embroidery 
to match that on the skirt is put all around the jacket, 
which is quite short, and slashed up the back, showing the 
satin blouse. A narrow belt is fastened with a gold 
buckle, and two small gold buckles hold the back of the 
jacket together at the waist-line. 

Reception gowns are most elaborate this autumn, and 
there is every indication that they will be more elegant 
than ever. Brocades are much used for these gowns, 
and the model from Worth which we illustrate is of rich 
cream white. In front, waist and skirt are al] in one 
piece, but in the back the breadths divide, forming a 
court train. The waist is cut décolleté, but over the shoul 
ders are lace epaulettes; and across the bust is a broad 
band of blue velvet embroidered in pearls. The sleeves 
are extremely odd, in what is known as the Henry II. style. 
Tight-fitting, they are of brocade, with big puffs at the top 
and at the elbow, the puffs of rich blue satin, held down 
by straps of blue velvet. On the shoulders the ends of the 
velvet straps are tied into knots, and the straps over the 
elbow puffs hang loose, finished 
at. the ends with pearl orna- 
ments. Around the neck is a 
band of white satin edged with 
blue pearls, and at either side of 
the throat, fastened into the satin 
band, are full ruches of white 
mousseline de soie. 


LOOKING CHEERFUL. 
I OWEVER beautiful the 

world of nature may be, its 
aspect to each of us is modified 
by the human beings who sur- 
round us. We may look upon 
the glory of the sea through 
tearful eyes, or gaze sadly on 
the fairest views of. field or 


Back View or Fie. 2. 


Front View or Fria. 1. 
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mountain, because some one for 
whom we care has spoken a 
jarring word, or because sor- 
row is clouding a familiar 
face. 

We may waken in the morn- 
ing after a refreshing sleep 
ready to exclaim, 


** Lovely, lovely, all below,” 


but if perchance we see gloomy 
faces at the breakfast table the 
peculiar brightness of our day 
is gone. 

Of course we are affecting 
other people just as they af- 
fect us; so, if we want them to 
enjoy the good things of life, 
we need to look as cheerful as 
possible. Pain will sometimes 
insist upon telling its tale in 
the countenance, but it is not 
necessary to put on a woful 
expression because of every 
trivial ache. <A right sym- 
pathy with others may often 
preclude merriment, but it 
does not entail upon us the 
duty of hanging out signals 
of distress. Indeed, the times 
of anxiety which come to every 
household are the very times 
when each, for the other's 
sake, should endeavor to look 
cheerful. 

Though the expression of a 
woman’s face is certainly the 
thing that impresses one first 
and most, her clothing has its 
share in the unspoken lan- 


Fig. 1.—Jacket wits Cape SLEEVES FOR ELDERLY 


Lapy. 


For pattern and description see No. IX, on pattern-sheet Suppl. 
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guage of appearance. If she dresses becomingly and 
tastefully, by so doing she is helping to gladden her own 
world, 

The depressing effect of black raiment upon children, 
and their corresponding enjoyment of bright colors, is a 
thing well understood by educators. The conductor of a 
training class for kindergartners will probably ask a young 
lady who dresses in mourning to tie a bright ribbon in her 
button-hole for the benefit of the little ones. 

Every mother knows how pleased her children are when 
she dons a new gown, or arrays herself in one which they 
specially fancy. She does well who makes herself at- 
tractive in the eyes of ber own family. 

Gracious words, a smiling countenance, and fitting ap- 
parel, all have their value in the make-up of one who 
wisely resolves to look cheerful. 


BLACK INK. 


Oy women always use pale ink. One seldom 
finds a man who writes with any fluid save the black- 
est, but there are women whose letters look as if written 
with a mixture half ink, half water. To the person who 
has no time to puzzle over his correspondence faint chi 

rography is simply maddening. Some women write love 
verses in the palest ink, on ruled paper, and send them to 
some popular periodical. All unconsciously they have 
condemned their effusions before sending them. In this 
day of type-written MSS., one that is almost illegible on 
account of the pallor of the ink with which it is penned 
will hardly be received with patience by a busy editor. 
Even the friend who gets these pale letters heaves a sigh 
of self-pity as she adjusts her glasses and carries the epis- 
tle to the lightest window in the house in order to peruse 
its contents. “Black ink costs no more than does this 
light gray fluid, and unruled paper is to be bought as 
cheaply as ruled. There is therefore no excuse for the 
woman who uses cheap-looking stationery, colorless ink, 
and a hard pen. 


































Fig. 2.—SKIRT TRIMMED WITH VEL- 
vet Rippon, AND PLarp BopIce. 
For description see pattern-sheet Suppl. 








COMPENSATION. 
BY MARGAR&T GRANT. 


OULD I stand once more, as I did that day 
/ Years long since, at the forks of the road, 
Where youth stood beside me, with pleasure gay, 
And plucking a daisy, I tried to show, 
One by one, from its petals, which way to go; 


Could I know that the road I refused to take 

Would have led me o’er heights most sweet and fair, 

With none of the sorrow and pain and care 

That have crushed me low to earth ofttime, 

And have marked each step of the way that’s been 
mine; 


Could I see onward only to know 

The one way I have gone, with its cloud and unrest— 
I would wait not to question, but gladly go 

Over the selfsame tear-marked way, 

With unfaltering heart, and come back to to-day. 


For have I not proved, as one only may 

Who has walked through the furnace of grief and pain, 
How soul touches soul as we meet by the way 

In this journey of life? how love is the same 
Priceless jewel for heart's ease, be it sunshine or rain? 
And faith has not faltered to breast the stream; 

And hope beckons ever with joyous eyes 

To the life beyond, where the dreams come true, 
Where love never ending and joy will greet 

Me at heaven's threshold, earth's story complete. 


BOUND IN SHALLOWS.” 


BY EVA WILDER BRODHEAD 





XVIII 
I EAF by leaf the year passed. The transitory beauty 

4 of early fall lapsed, and in the chill pure light of the 
late October sun everything about Streamlet had a pallid, 
threadbare look. Fields of stacked fodder seemed as if 
piled with lustreless armaments. The slopes were scat- 
tered in dead leaves and barren stalks. Under the beeches 
hogs nosed for mast, and the side yard of the hotel was a 
waste of lean branches. There had been frost, and flocks 
of robins, satisfied of the end of summer, spun southward 
across the pale sky. Sparrows clamored sbrilly in the 
empty trees, and birds not common to the knobs settled 
upon such hips and haws and other autumnal fruitage as 
remained. The rainy season was well on by the second 
week in November, and though no really heavy “tide” 
was likely t occur till later, business was brisk in the 
town, and all the usual winter activities were in oe 

Part of the walnut wood was already felled, and the 
logs lay in black, regular tiers above the bank of the river. 
By the time of the Christmas rise all the timber would be 
ready to be put afloat. The arrangements were complete 
Dillon had no occasion to give much thought to the mat- 
ter, and his duties at the mill were,indeed,pressing enough 
to demand his entire attention. 

During the month he had not been unconscious of a 
marked coldness in Dunbar’s manner towards him. Talia- 
ferro, too, seemed different; and Dillon had little difficulty 
in deciding that to one or both of these men he owed the 
disclosure of his offence. Since their efforts had, how- 
ever, resulted only in attaching —_ to him the more 
deeply, he felt that he had not suffered enough to be 
vindictive towards any one 

Some thought of the matter was running in his mind 
one morning as he stood talking with the sawyer about an 
order which he had just written and was tacking to a post 
hard by the saws. Piles of parti-colored dust lay all about, 
and to the right a mountain of waste ridged its erate 
of culls and wane and ends of timber. A smell of oil and 
wet wood and a deafening whir of machinery were every- 
where manifest, and through the clangor of steam and 
steel the sawyer's voice came in a tone of negation. 

‘ That's a sorry piece of wood to get any bill-stuff out 
of,” he said, indicating the poplar log they were rolling 
over for the second cutting. It was pale yellow near the 
bark, then green and rip * in the grain, and finally of 
a brown, sodden hue at the heart, ovilensing decay. 

‘You know more about it than I,” began Dillon, 
stopping as he saw that the sawyer did not appear to be 
listening, but stood gazing over the lumber-piles at a 
man who was urging a jaded horse up the bill road. 

“I never saw Beau McBeath push his horse like 
that before,” commented the sawyer. ‘ 


Er—no, ’tain't 
McBeath. 


It’s Bud Petty, one of the felling gang over 
yender. He's on Mac’s horse all right. 1 wonder if any- 
thing’s happened? See him lightin’ at the doctor’s office? 
Mebby the old lady’s sick. ell, I'll put this log into 
planks, and get up some fresh wood for the bill. “Les er 

o, Jim.” And as the log rolled by him the great circu- 
fae saw at his elbow daintily sliced off the wet rind. 

Dillon turned back to the mill office, and with the move- 
ment be saw that the ferryman was coming up from the 
float, and the ferryman’s weather-beaten face wore an ex- 
pression not common to it. 

** Jy'all see Bud Petty lopin’ up the hill?” he inquired, 
shrilly, pitching his voice in a key to carry the words 
above the scream of the saws and the splash of the log 
car. ‘Heh? Seen him, did ye? Well, sirs, 1 sensed 
they wag somethin’ amiss when I see him on the fur bank 
a-whoopin’ and hollerin’ and raisin’ a ruction for me to 
hurry over and githim. Yes, sir,I— Heh? Why, no; 
‘tain't the old lady. It’s Beau hisself. They hain’t no 
notion he'll live. He was standin’ like this, as I got it, 
and the tree they were notchin’ stood like where the head 
of the chute is. The men they shouted at him for to 
step out of the way, and he looked round and see the tree 
swayin’ to drop, and he ‘peared to git rattled, and went 
first one way ‘n’ another, and the bole split off sudden 
and strek him down. Pinned him across the chist, Bud 
says. Old lady McBeath she’s goin’ on like a wild per- 
son, a-flingin’ her arms up and gabblin’ about them trees 
bein’ stained with blood, and talk. Well, there’s Doc 
Taliaferro mountis’. I'll git back, so’s not to hold him.” 

Dillon mechanically watched his departure. Then he 
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sat down on a log near the bank and tried to overcome the 
faint sense of cenenn which had stolen over him. He 
hardly knew if what he felt was poignant regret at his 
own part in the mischance which had befallen McBeath, 
or only a simple heart-felt sorrow that the young fellow 
should thus be cut down on the threshold of life, with 
ha ye in his hand. 

t en, too, he remembered that once since the fellin 
began McBeath, troubled with some compunctions, h 
come to him, and in a dull, stammering fashion asked if 
it was not possible to drop the whole matter of the sale, 
and let things be as they had been. 

‘** And how about the money you have paid for the lot 
next the preacher’s? How about your new house?” Dillon 
had asked. 

At which McBeath had breathed heavily, and sought 
the ground with miserable eyes. ‘‘I reckon I'm pretty 
near a fool,” he remarked. 

**Oh no, you're not,” Dillon assured him. ‘‘ You're in 
the full possession of your senses. And I should like 
you to understand that this is also true of me.” 

Dillon, recalling this episode, wondered if, in pure fact, 
he was any more culpable than McBeath. True, there 
had been a certain connivance. He had no longer ad- 
mitted that the first suggestion of the affair had come 
from his own lips. McBeath was at least equally in fault; 
there could be no doubt of this, though Dillon found it 
oddly necessary to keep on repeating to himself the as- 
surance of McBeath’s guilt. 

The sun came out bright and warm as he sat there 
watching the yellow water unwind its — coils, but 
the heat of it did not soothe or cheer him, and he felt 
neither surprise nor an added pain when, somewhat later, 
he saw Taliaferro coming back in the road across the 
river, and heard him, in reply to the ferryman’s question, 
** low’s the case, doc?” all back simply, ‘‘ All over.” 

But Taliaferro, in riding past the mill, had a sense of 
pity and self-reproach and some amazement as he saw 

illon sitting there by himself, with tears in his unseeing 
eyes. 

**He must have something good in him,” thought Tal- 
iaferro; ‘‘ actually fond of poor Beau. Perhaps Lucy has 
more reason for her love and loyalty than is apparent.” 

In an hour the tidings were spread everywhere. McBeath 
had been, in the village phrase, ‘‘ well liked,” and the news 
of his death was discussed with general regret. 

“So young and good-hea as he was!” said Mrs. 
Morrow. ‘ le used to be in my Sunday-school class, and 
though he never knew the lesson, he always sat very still, 
and listened to everything with his eyes and mouth wide 
open. I must go at once and see Alexa. There may be 
something I can say to comfort the child.” 

Alexa, upon hearing the news, had thrown herself face 
downward on the hair-cloth sofa in the family-room; and 
though her mother had striven with her and wept over 
her all day, Alexa had never spoken. 

When Mrs. Morrow came and bent over ber and laid a 
warm soft hand on her black head, saying, ‘‘ Dear child! 
dear Alexa! try to bear it bravely for the sake of those 
who love you,” Alexa, for the first time, turned a little 
her sodden eyes and purplish cheeks. 

‘Our hearts are all torn for you!” pursued Mrs. Mor- 
row, beginning to weep. ‘‘ He was so good, so kind—” 

“A | ey highly respected by all,” burst in Mrs. 
Bohun, sobbing. ‘Oh, law me!” 

“And so fond of you, Alexa! You will always have 
his love, dear, to remember. And you must reflect that, 
though we have l-lost him, he has gone—where there— 
are nO—no more tears or sorrows. Fhere, Alexa; there!’ 
for Alexa had at last broken into passionate sobs. 

‘* He’s singin’ ’sa’ms of p-p-praise,” wailed Mrs. Bohun. 
“Don’t y’ cry so, honey; don’t you!” 

“* He’s happier than ever I could of made him,” breathed 


Alexa. ‘ But, oh, if I'd only been different to what I 
was! If I'd treated him kinder!” 
The day of the burial dawned clear, with a mildness in 


the air like that of summer, and a warm, generous blue 
melting in the November sky. A sunny yellow shone 
from the drifts of fallen leat along the paths; bushes 
and way-side hedges held a sepia glow, and matted sward 
and fields of stubble stretched a soft russet expanse be- 
low the hills. 

Towards the middle of the afternoon people began to 
clirab the rutted hill road, passing out behind the hotel 
to sy themselves in little groups while they rested 
and talked and awaited the coming of the poor funeral 
train. Some of them went on towards the graveyard, 
where, set in dry weeds and scanty firs, the path, a mere 
flat rift in the red clay, wandered up past a scattering of 
mounds to the crest of the knoll. ost of the people, 
however, villagers and hill folk, were still lingering in 
the lower road when at the turn of the station the small 
body of McBeath’s fellow-lodgemen appeared, with their 
short linen aprons and various ensigns of office shining 
in the pleasant sun. 

Behind them a heavy wagon jolted slowly over the rail- 
way tracks. For security a rope spanned the a pe 
end of the long pine case it carried, and following it were 
other farm wagons and a few country buggies. 

In the seat of a small cart Mrs. McBeath sat by the side 
of the driver, a youth in faded jeans. She had lost her 
look of vigor and stiffness, and seemed to be huddled 
together in a lax black heap, which swayed with the 
motion of the wheels. As the cart advanced, she stared a 
little wildly from the rusty crape about her withered 
face, muttering to herself: ‘‘O Lord, have mercy on me 
this day! Lord, have mercy!” 

The throng of wagons and people turned in from the 
road at the gate afield, and crossing the expanse of 
shining stubble, labored up the briery rise. The men 
tramped heavily through the sunburnt grasses, planting 
their heels in the slippery soil; the women made way less 
surely, detained by the brambles which caught at their 
skirts in passing. 

Only a few saplings cast slight shadows on the crest. 
These and a stunted fir or so alone the barren- 
ness of the place, with its tumbling mounds, its half-dozen 
black-topped picket fences, and occasional head-pieces of 
rudely lettered pine. All about it the brown land rolled 
its rim of leafless hills. Cows, red and white, browsed 
in the valley, and cheery smoke from a little shed not 
wd away spent a delicate grayness on the sky’s flowery 

ue. 


Towards the ridge of the knoll a heap of freshly turned 
earth lay bright and moist. Beside it a man in a hickory 
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shirt rested on his spade while he issued directions to 
some unseen worker in the hollow at his feet. Some 
little delay arose, and in the interval people waited silently 
or spoke in whispering tones. The lodgemen apart, 
gave and motionless. One of them upheld a tall staff. 

‘he breast of another glittered with a silver cross, while 
ye the shoulders of a man near by the vivid blueness 
of a satin stole shone brightly. 

A little aloof from the press a village girl looked blush- 
ingly into the face of a young man, who in talking with 
her, set his foot in the sod of a ws, be grave. A woman 
beyond them hushed a child against her cheek. And over 
the low murmurs of the crowd now and then a long wail 
sounded: ‘‘My boy! my sweet boy! I got to give him 
Lord, have mercy! Lord, bless his sweet soul this 

ay!” 


ucy, standing with her mother and the Major at a 
short distance, felt her heart swelling with pity; and 
Dillon, as he regarded her saddening face, felt his con- 
sciousness of those mourning cries deepen painfully. 

Just now the throng appeared to be drawing towards 
the open grave. ‘The lodgemen surrounded it, forming a 
hollow line as the bearers advanced. Behind the long 
pine- shape Mrs. McBeath staggered, sustained by the 
arms of two old women, whose limp black skirts clung 
close about their lean limbs as they faced the wind. Mrs. 
McBeath's dingy crape seemed to draw all the shadows 
of the scene about her hollow face and staring eyes. 
She looked an embodiment of woe, unchastened and des- 

rate, as, spent with years and troubles, she let herself 

dragged through the brambles to the side of the open 
grave. 

As the service proceeded, her outcries grew fainter. A 
sort of childishness stole into her lessening voice. ‘‘ He 
was all I had,” she kept repeating. ‘‘ Lord, save him! 
He never went to wrong no one. Lord, it was me—all 
me! I'd ought to have told him. But it’s well with him 
now. He freed hisself of sin. Lord, oh, Lordy! I'll 
never see him no more!” 

Alexa, clothed in black, with her face half veiled, stood 
at the coffin’s foot, immovable of feature and ashen of 
hue. Her vacant eyes sought some immeasurable dis- 
tance, and as Dillon observed this dark, empty gaze, he 
found himself thinking that for once Alexa’s tragic beauty 
had reached its fullest purport. 

They began to lower the box, but Mrs. McBeath no 
longer made any lament. She stood silently watching 
the lodgemen cast one by one their sprigs of green into 
the ve, not even uttering a sound as the clods began 
to fall hollow and heavy on the coffin lid. 

Presently the men in the hickory shirts were flattening 
the sides of the new hillock and deftly rounding the 
head and foot. The crowd was visibly thinning. Peo- 
ple spoke freely again as they passed down the slope. 
An oppression seemed to have passed from the earth 
with the closing of the mound. 

Alexa’s father had helped her into a wagon, and 
was untangling the reins preparatory to starting. Mrs. 
McBeath’s little cart awaited her, but she still lingered 
by the grave, stooping once to smooth out with her toil- 
worn hand some roughness in the fresh surface. 

At length she lifted herself and made a step towards 
the cart. As she did so she stumbled, and Dillon sprang 
to her aid. At the sight.of him Mrs. McBeath paused. 
There was no one near except the Morrows; but even the 
Morrows Mrs. McBeath seemed unaware of. She saw 
only Dillon’s proffered hand. And seeing it, she lifted 
her own and made a gesture as if she fiercely thrust back 
his assistance. 

‘“ You come to see him laid away, did you?” she said. 
“Your work—all your work! He’d be alive to-day if 
you'd never crossed his path. You needn't to say any- 
thing. You know your own heart and what's in it! Yes, 
’n’ I know, too! My boy lived long enough to tell me 
how he'd deceived me—how ’t Conner heirs was livin’ and 
all, and how you'd ’a’ took the timber notwithstandin’. I 
got it all out of him! Even how he went and ast you to 
call the bargain off after the first acre was felled, and how 
*t you laughed in his face. Yes, I know it all.” 

Dillon glanced towards Lucy. She had shrunk back 
and was plucking at her father’s sleeve, as if she besought 
him either to take her away or to speak in Dillon’s behalf 
to the stern-faced woman confronting him. 

The Major cleared his throat. ‘‘Mrs. McBeath,” he 
expostulated, ‘ this is a very serious charge. I beg you 
to—to—unless you have good grounds—” 

*‘Hain’t I my dyin’ boy's words?” asked Mrs. McBeath. 
“ If you ask proofs fur and beyond, look into this man’s 
face.” 

Dillon struggled to recover himself. ‘“‘I—if you will 
listen—” He began to falter, perfectly aware that any 
hesitation would be fatally confirmatory of guilt, yet in 
some strange way unable to speak out a firm denial. 

“Did ever my son show you any proof of the heirs’ 
death?” 

**Proof? No, but—” 

‘*Did he so much as tell you they was out of the way?” 

“If you desire to criminate your son,” began Dillon, 
angrily. Then it seemed to him as if dignity would be a 
better resource than indignation, and he added, coldly: 
**T will not discuss it. Another time and place—” 

Mrs. McBeath silenced him with a contemptuous word. 
“You see for yourself, Major,” she said. 

The Major's face had been reddening violently as he 
listened and looked. ‘‘Come, Lucy,” he said, ‘come. 
There's too much truth in this, evidently—too much.” 

Lucy’s face wore a look of anguish. She leaned upon 
his arm, whispering, ‘‘ Yes, yes; let us go.” 

‘*Seein’ y’all knew my boy,” said Mrs. McBeath, in a 
gentler way, ‘‘I want y’all to know they ain’t no blemish 
on him, not for all the p’isinin’ and pollutin’ of this man. 
Beau hed a right to the walnut. I’ve known for better 
‘n a year that the tract was ourn. Jedge Kinney rode 
out our way last fall and told me how he’d ben barkin’ 
up the wrong tree yender at Butte City, and that Joe 
Conner’s sister died the same year as Joe, down in Vir- 
ginia, where oz was raised.” Mrs. McBeath shuddered, 
as if some chilling memory had arisen in her. “ And I 
ast Jedge Kinney to keep the news from Beau. ‘He's 
young and Jacks jedgment,’ I says. ‘He'd never rest till 

‘d signed the tract away, and I'd ruther keep it for him 
till he gits the money sense and he’s a good wife—one as 
won't marry him for what he’s got,’ says I. And the 
jedge gi’ me his word. Afterwards, when Beau came 
and told me there was nothin’ to prevent our sellin’ the 
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wood, I says, ‘Hev you heerd from the jedge? And 
Beau nodded—he never give me the lie outright! And I 
had forgot his promise, bela’ old and 


thought jedge 
stricken. Oh, Major, you mind how siinple-hearted my 
boy was? Deceivin’ wasn’t never his disposition. And 
when he told me everything, lyin’ there all crushed, I 
eased his mind and prayed to forgive him, and he 
laid his head agin my bosom like a little child, and said 
now he could go in peace. And he did—he went smilin’!” 
She had her eyes on the mound as she approached the 
cart. ‘*Push on,” she commanded the boy; and turning 
to Dillon, who stood a little away, she added: ‘‘ The 
wood’s yourn, fair and —. every stick and every 
stain of it. "Twon’t profit ye none. Push on, boy. 
Night’s fallin’.” 


(to Be oontiniEn.) 





fener are many reasons why September should be 
counted an ideal month for visiting the mountains. 
Yet, although there is certainly an increase each year in 
the number of people who spend the early fall among 
the higher hills, it is still true that the 1st of September 
brings a general clearing out at the mountain resorts. 
Business and the various professions demand attention by 
that time, preparatory to the autumn and winter work, 
and the sc one compel the return of families in which 
there are children. In the case of those persons, unfortu- 
nately few, who can choose their time without being ham- 

ered by business or other considerations, the first Septem- 
or spent in the mountains will be a revelation. 

Owing to the peculiar clearness of the air, from which 
the mists and hage of August have been cleared away, 
more distant views can be obtained than at any other sea- 
son of the year, with the possible exception of the month 
of May,when the weather conditions are mucb the same. 
The crispness and coolness of the atmosphere give an 
amount of energy greater than one would suppose herself 
capable of feeling. Climbs which would have appeared 
too formidable to be undertaken in the summer become 
tasks of comparative lightness, and in df nn length of 
time many more trips may be accomplished than would be 
possible earlier in the season. The glorious autumn foli- 
age nowhere else effects so wonderful a transformation as 
it does in the mountain forests. A rugged k, whose 
sides from the base well up toward the summit have thus 
far presented an almost unbroken mass of green, now 
grows brilliant with each succeeding day, until the pano- 
rama of color reaches the height of its beauty in the first 
days of October. By that time almost invariably, and 
usually before September is over, the highest summits 
sparkle with the earliest snow-crests. These melt easily, 
and do not remain upon the peaks until a month or so 
later, but they are striking signs of the long and rigorous 
mountain winters. 

Railways have now been built through the most inter- 
esting portions of those mountainous regions which have 
become favorite resorts for tourists. By means of them 
thousands of people who would otherwise be debarred 
from penetrating the wilder places have been enabled to 
see the wonders of the mountains. Nevertheless, where 
travellers possess both the time and the strength for walk- 
ing, that primitive mode of journeying is infinitely to be 
preferred. One is able to gain a far better idea of the 
country over which she passes on foot; there is no hurry, 
or at least there should not be any, to reach a certain sta- 
tion at an appointed time; and, lastly, there is an im- 
mense satisfaction in having covered a great amount of 
ground solely on the strength of one’s own physical 
powers. 

The dress to be worn on es trips or climbs ee 
the mountains should be selected with great care. Not 
only one’s comfort, but one’s actual safety depends upon 
the proper choice of a costume in all its details. For the 
gown itself nothing could be better than a bicycle suit of 
stout serviceable cloth, the skirt to reach no nearer the 
ground than the tops of ordinary walking boots. Under 
this should be worn bloomers or knickerbockers, just as 
in bicycling. Petticoats are as much to be avoided here 
as when on the wheel. The shoes should be of the strong- 
est leather which can be found to combine stoutness with 
pliability, and should reach well above the ankles, in order 
that the latter may be well supported. In my opinion, 
laced shoes are better than buttoned, because they may be 
drawn tight or loose, according as the wearer wishes. 
Toward the end of a long tramp it is Say desirable 
to loosen the shoes a little to relieve the ankle muscles, 
though not enough to withdraw the support. The soles 
ought to be very thick—much thicker than can generally 
be found in the ready-made stock of most stores. This, 
however, is easily remedied by having an extra sole put 
on outside of the ordinary one. Nails or spikes driven 
into the soles and heels are useful to keep one from slip- 
ping, but they should be put in very carefully, so that 
there will be no chance of their hurting the foot inside. 

Some people have found extra soles of thick rubber, 
such as are put on the best tennis shoes, to make an ad- 
mirable substitute for the nail-studded ones. It is sur- 
prising how well the rubber wears, outlasting even the 
most rocky climbs and desperate scrambles through un- 
derbrush and thorns. 

If you are to ascend a mountain of some altitude it is 
necessary to carry heavy clothing to wear when you are 
upon or near the summit. An idea of the variation in 
temperature which one may expect may be gained from 
an experience of mine two or three weeks ago in climb- 
ing Mount Washington. When we started from the foot 
of the mountain to walk up the carriage road, on what is 
still called the ‘‘Glen House side,” the mercury stood at 
about 75°. It was then two o'clock in the afternoon. 
When we reached the top, which, owing to the windings 
of the road, is eight miles of walking distance, the ther- 
mometers there registered 35° at six o’clock, a drop of 
forty degrees. Imagine 35° in August! It was winter, 
and the low temperature was accompanied by a wind 
which blew sixty or seventy miles an hour. Yet it wasa 
magnificent evening. The air, clear as a bell, the sunset, 
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and, later, the moonlight on the mountain peaks and val- 
leys, combined to produce a scene which defies descrip- 
tion. The sunrise next morning was equally beautiful, 
and our trip was a thorough success. 

One of the mistakes often fallen into by mountain- 
climbers is that of trying to make rapid progress. The 
continual a upward, even over a good road like that 
up Mount Washington, brings a constant strain upon the 
heart and the muscles, and, if entered upon too violently, 
it is apt to result in injury. The rate of two miles an 
hour which we maintained is fast enough, and could not be 
much increased without causing discomfort to the majority 
of people. In coming down, one is really forced to make 
better time. Our return trip was performed in two hours 
and three-quarters, a rate of a little more than three miles 
an hour. th going up and coming down we =e 
several times to breathe and have an opportunity of look- 
ing about us and more fully appreciating the wonderful 
scenery. 

To most people, I think, the descent presents greater 
difficulties than the upward climb. The constant holding 
back which becomes necessary is very wearisome after 
one has had some miles of it, and the soles of the feet 
suffer from being brought down so hard at each step. 
This latter point is one which may, however, be made 
easier if one is content to go slowly. A good staff is a 
valuable help in taking some of the weight off the tired 
feet. 

Climbing mountains up which there is nothing but a 
trail to guide the tourist, and exploring gorges and passes, 
such as Tuckerman’s Ravine, on the side of Mount Wash- 
ington, are undertakings a step more arduous than the 
road-travelling above mentioned. They offer irresistible 
attractions to a lover of the mountains, and under proper 
conditions are perfectly safe to attempt. But no one who 
is not strong and possessed of some experience in climb- 
ing should expect to accomplish successfully these more 
difficult feats. They require courage, endurance, and a 
knowledge of the least fatiguing methods of progress, 
which come only by degrees to the mountain tourist. 

Ape.ia K. BRAINERD. 


“BLACK DIAMONDS.” 


| hy: Black Diamonds Maurus Jokai, the Hungarian nov- 

elist, has soa not only a thrilling romance, but a 
series of thrilling pictures of life in the Hungarian coal- 
mines; and life in the coal-mines of Hungary is essen- 
tially the same as life in the coal-mines of any other coun- 
try. Everywhere in these dread storehouses, where for 
untold centuries nature has been hoarding this last and 
most wonderful of her gifts to man, the miners, for six 
days in the week, from childhood to old age, are shut 
away from the light of heaven, with no sound to break the 
awful silence but the ceaseless stroke of the hammer, 
while ‘‘ the heavy, damp fog which lies upon each man’s 
chest, and which fills the mine with its unwholesome 
smell, needs only a spark—the thoughtless opening of a 
safety-Iamp, the striking of a match—and those who now 
live and move are dead men, buried underground, while 
overhead a hundred widows and orphans weep and clamor 
for their lost ones.” Yet, as we gather about the hearth 
in the chill autumn twilight and watch complacently the 
“black diamonds” in the grate turning to glowing rubies, 
or, later in the season, enjoy the genial warmth that in- 
doors converts midwinter into summer, how rarely we 
remember at what cruel cost of life, and of all that makes 
life’s gladness, this treasure-trove has been wrenched from 
its hiding-place and made available for the world’s needs! 
And to put this before us in such a way that we shall be 
forced to remember it is no small part of the missiou of 
Black Diamonds. 

The story deals not only with miners, but with titled 
men and women, with priests and rogues and speculators, 
each character being defined with the clearness of a char- 
coal sketch; and through it all is woven a thread of tragic 
romance—a romance that begins at the mouth of the 
mines; for even into these Plutonian realms the blind god 
finds his way; but from first to last it is Ivan Behrend, 
the owner of the Bondavara mine, Ivan the Knight, with 
his indomitable will, his equally indomitable courage, and, 
above all, his Christ-like self-abnegation, that enthralls 
the reader. A man with a purpose, he goes down into 
the pit with his workmen, sharing their toil and danger; 
often, indeed, exposing himself to dangers in which he 
will let them have no part, delving all day in caverns that 
have never before been entered by one in the flesh, and 
spending whole nights in his laboratory, experimenting 
with deadly gases, in his search for the knowledge that 
shall enable him to extinguish fires in burning mines. 
‘*It was no thought born of to-day or yesterday; it had 
been his one desire for many years. He had seen so 
much misery, such heart-rending scenes enacted before 
these pit-mouths—these monsters which swallow up hu- 
man life like the juggernauts of old. He wanted to pre- 
vent this amount of sacrifice—a sacrifice never thought 
of by those who profit from the labor of these victims, 
whose very blood is spilled to keep others warm.” 

In the midst of this grand quest love waylays him; a 
girl’s voice trilling a simple little song, a Slav Volkslied, 
catches his ear, and for a time the battle that is waged 
within him outrivals that of the fatal elements in the 
mines. Day after day the struggle goes on, and it is not 
until he has the demons in his heart under absolute con- 
trol that he dares to set himself again to the task of sub- 
duing the fiend lying in wait for the miners. But the 
months aed into years, and still the secret evades him. 
Meanwhile a cabal has been formed that threatens to ruin 
him financially. But one day there is an explosion in 
the enemy’s mines; a score of miners lose their lives, and 
the pit becomes a sea of flame. The mines are the sole 
dependence of the Bondavara people, and knowing that 
if the fire is not put out starvation will ensue, he devotes 
himself with new energy to his search. And such a 
search seldom goes unrewarded. ‘‘God sometimes lends 
to his creatures immortal gifts,” says Ivan, ‘‘ moments of 
creative power, when the infinite takes, as it were, shape, 
and the finite cries to the infinite, ‘Eureka!’” And at 
last both the demon of the pit and the human fiends are 
vanquished, and plenty reign in the Bondavara 
valley, and love crowns the victor. Black Diamonds 
is a story to be welcomed and enjoyed by every lover of 
clean and vigorous literature; there is no page of it that 
cannot be read aloud in any circle, and though tbere is 
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very little preaching, it teaches more than one timely les- 
son for ulators and capitalists. The translator has 
rendered it into terse aud forcible English, and the pub- 
lishers have given it an appropriate setting. 

It is not too much to say of Black Diamonds that it is a 
book to make a genuine sensation, striking an entirely new 
note, and taking the reader into a realm hitherto little 
travelled. Said a veteran novel reader the other day, ‘I 
began it with indifference, but as I proceeded I found 
myself more and more enthralled, and finally became so 
entranced that I could do nothing until I had reached 
the finale except read on at the most rapid pace.” 

A book of this kind, ey when its moral tone is so 
unmistakably bracing, is a real boon to literature. We 
will hope for more of the author’s admirable work. 





\ ISS CECILE PAYEN, who received the honor of 
AVA the only medal given at the World’s Fair for min- 
iature-painting, is a delightful talker as well as a skilful 
artist. At Cape May, where she established her studio 
for a part of the summer, she won friends among 
all those she met who appreciate —— and clever 
conversation. The five years that Miss Payen spent 
as an art student in Paris supplied her with an endless 
fund of anecdote and reminiscence, and she knows how 
to chat of these in the thoroughly French fashion that 
has won for accomplished women of that nation the repu- 
tation of being the finest causeuses in the world. iss 
Payen will possibly spend the winter in New York, and 
in that event her studio in the Chicago Auditorium will 
be closed, but her orders for work will carry her to Phila- 
delphia before she comes to this city. Miss Payen has 
exhibited at the Paris Salon, and the favor of exhibitions 
at the Art Institute in Chicago has several times been re- 
quested by Mr. French, the director of the institute. 


The leader and inspirer of the recent revolt at Nogales, 
among the Yaquis, against the Mexican government, was 
a woman who has been known by her followers for some 
years as Santa Teresa. She first gained her reputation 
by a trance, into which she was thrown by a love disap- 
pointment. On her recovery from this catalepsy she told 
marvellous tales of her euthanasia, and professing herself 
able to heal the sick, she soon won a reputation much like 
that gained in Denver by Schlatter, ‘‘the healer.” She 

ained boundless influence among the Yaquis, who are not 

ndians, but half-civilized descendants of the Aztecs, and 
they look upon her as her French followers must have re- 
garded the Maid of Orleans. She has become a recog- 
nized power among the Mexicans and half-breeds, and is 
considered by the government as a force that may in time 
have to be regarded seriously. 


Mr. Clement K. Shorter, who has become known to 
American lovers of the Brontés quite as much by his study 
of the wonderful sisters as by his journalistic work on 
London papers, has lately been married to Miss Dora Si- 
gerson,one of the Irish singers who are attracting attention 
by their interest in the much-talked-about ‘ Celtic Re- 
vival.” Her verses are not merely Irish, but possess liter- 
ary merit of their own. 


Queen Margherita of Italy has given a recent proof of 
her interest in science by heading a subscription list for 
the establishment of an astronomical observatory upon 
Monte. Rosa with the sum of four thousand francs. The 
Queen has become familiar with Alpine scenery through 
her large experience in mountain-climbing. This, which 
she undertook in the first instance as a means of reducing 
flesh, has grown to be a favorite exercise with her, and 
although it is not probable that a woman of her posi- 
tion and importance would be permitted to undertake 
such a hazardous adventure as to scale Monte Rosa, the 
highest peak in the Italian Alps, it is yet tolerably certain 
that she has become familiar with its striking outlines 
from many different heights in its neighborhood. The 
new observatory is to be managed by Professor Angelo 
Mosso, who hopes to make it rival the celebrated similar 
building on Mont Blanc. That mountain is six hundred 
feet higher than Munte Rosa, but the latter is much more 
readily ascended than the Swiss peak. 


The first client defended by Miss Cordelia Sorabji, the 
Parsee young woman who was a short time since admitted 
to the practice of law in India, has just been, through her 
efforts, acquitted of manslaughter, in the Poonah court. 


Dr. Susan R. ym of Brooklyn, who for the past eight 
or ten years has held the position of a sanitary inspector 
in the Health Department of that city, has been of es- 
pecial value to that body in their recent undertaking to 
prepare a map of Brooklyn which will assist them in their 
work of controlling disease and abolishing nuisances. Al 
though Dr. Pray has probably the worst district in Brook- 
lyn, comprising a section where there are many large tene- 
ments, she was the first inspector to bring in complete 
data. Among other points she emphasizes is the number 
of rear tenements in the city across the big bridge, and 
her report will doubtless do much to determine the Health 
Board to pull down these nests of disease. Dr. Pray’s 
duties are arduous, but she has the reputation of being 
both thorough and experienced, and she apparently en- 
joys her work. 


The Kansas City Board of Education has just decided 
that the vertical system of penmanship, which began to 
be the fashion in New York a couple of years ago, shall 
hereafter be taught in their public schools. 


The oldest person in Paris is Madame Simounet, who 
was, according to well-authenticated records, born in Paris 
in 1793, and has now reached the great age of one hun- 
dred and three poe and five months. Her memory is 
still good, and she loves to tell of having seen Napoleon, 
Josephine, Louis XVIII., and other great people of the 
early part of this century. 
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ENGRAVED By Cu. BaupEe FROM THE Parntine py Muig. Laura Le Roux (A Prize Prcrure ry Tas Year’s Cnamps Enysies SALon). 


AT DWYER'S. 
BY ALBERT PAYSON TERHUNE. 

1 W YER’S select restaurant had just been opened for the 

day, and had a general look of * the morning after.” 
The whole place reeked with the scent of dead dinners 
and stale tobacco. A waitress polished off the hard-wood 
tables, while the cook (known at this hour as ‘‘ Mr. O’Mal- 
ley,” but during restaurant hours addressed through the 
slide as ‘‘ chef”) leaned on his window watching her with 
lazy interest. 

He and the waitress were to be married in the fall, and 
had decided to buy out Dwyer. This important scheme 
the waitress had confided to nearly every patron, so that 
of all the restaurant habitués Dwyer was perhaps the only 
person left in ignorance. 


Mr. Thomas H. Dwyer himself (or ‘‘Tom Dwyer” as 
he liked regular patrons to call him) stood at the doorway 
in his shirt sleeves, hands in trousers pockets, hat on the 
back of his head, smoking a before-breakfast cigar. Mr, 
Dwyer was a gentleman of sporting tastes, and was 
megan, believed by his intimates to keep a race-horse or 
two. No one knew where; but the sporting proprietor 
used to raise his eyebrows and look mysterious when the 
subject was mentioned. 

He was devoid of collar and tie this morning, and his 
shirt was no longer in its first bloom; later in the day he 
would appear with a nesteches. aie, red tie, and checked 
suit, a copy of The rteman’s Weekly sticking out of one 
pocket. Thus arrayed he would sit belind the bar or stroll 
among the tables, supervising work, and stopping to chat 
condescendingly with old customers. 
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At present he directed the cleaning-out process, and 
growled at a forlorn being who swept the floor. This 
sweeper was a ragged, unshaven man with weak eyes and 
a general hangdog expression. His hands shook nervous 
ly on the broom, and he swept badly. He had none of 
the other attendants’ neat appearance, but was evidently 
some tramp who had applied to Dwyer for an odd job. 

The propriétor was not in a happy mood this morning. 
A Bulletin reporter at the midnight lunch the night be 
fore (Dwyer’s was a favorite resort for the Bulletin men, 
whose office was on the next block) had announced to the 
whole room that he had made an important discovery, 
namely, that Dwyer had carried the same copy of The 
—— Weekly in his pocket for the last three months, 

he reporter had noticed the date. The same man had 
published a little doggerel lyric called ‘‘ Our Hash Hall,” 








in one of the New York comic papers, in which he had 
caricatured the great Dwyer himself, and had even repre- 
sented him as ordering his assistant to 


“ Place the cat upon the bar, where all the may view, 
And with a rosy confidence imbibe the rabbit stew.” 


This verse had come out the day before, and Dwyer had 
been guyed unmercifully about it. The sweeper, a meek- 
looking being who could not resent it, was of course 
made to suffer in consequence. 

For some time the proprietor continued to swear at his 
slow and awkward motions, while the Being listened in 
silence, and whenever the chance offered furtively hid 
some stray cigar stump in his ragged pocket. 

At last Dwyer wearied of growling at so unresponsive 


a thing, and turned to look on the world. The street 
was nearly deserted—it was only six o’clock—and had 
the look common to a city thoroughfare early in the 
morning. Barrels crowned with melon rinds and ashes 


stood at intervals along the walk. A little girl with a 
white apron and tight yellow pigtails waved her tin pail 
to a passing milkman, while a drowsy member of the force 
strolled down the opposite sidewalk. A thin vapor hung 
over the damp street, and the breathless air promised a 
hot day. 

Suddenly the proprietor’s frown grew a shade lighter, 
and he called to the waitress: 

“Get a table ready! Here come a couple of the Bul- 
letin editors. They'll be stopping in for something to 
eat on the way home.” 

Two young men a moment later entered the door. 
One was the financial, the other the local editor of the 
Cleveland Bulletin. Both were New-Yorkers, and had 
come West to find some opening where youthful talents 
could have larger scope for action than in their own 
crowded city. 

“ Good - morning, gentlemen,” said Dwyer, painfully 
conscious of his négligé dress. “This is a few hours 
later than I generally see you.” 

‘There was a smash-up on Wall Street, and a county 
election just above here. Between them we didn’t get 
‘Good-pnight’ till ten minutes ,” answered one of the 
men. “Can we get enything Gocunt to eat as early as 
this?” 

Dwyer glanced nervously towards the slide whence the 
cook's Hibernian face had so lately beamed. But that 
functionary had vanished. Turning to his guests, the 
proprietor said: “I will consult my chef, and see what we 
have. Sit here, please.” 

The journalists sat down at a table and nodded to the 
waitress. They were old acquaintances, and usually had 
a few words for her, but now the effects of their last 
night's work, a long fast, the glare of lights, the din of 
telegraph instruments, the constant yells of ‘‘Copy!” the 
distant thud of presses, and the prospect of another 
scorching day, told on their spirits; so they sat in stupid 
silence—that first result, among most healthy men, of re- 
laxation of nervous strain. ‘ 

Dwyer came back with the bill of fare, shouted their 
orders to the invisible chef, and then showed a strong in- 
clination to stay and talk. During his brief absence he 
had donned the gay tie and horseshoe pin, and now 
talked with greater confidence. His two customers were, 
however, in no mood to hear his ideas on turf matters, so 
McLean, the local editor, observed: 

“You haven’t got the cat on the bar this morning, I 
see, Tommy. Is it too early, or is there going to be a new 
dish amvel up to-day?” 

Mr. Dwyer was morbidly sensitive about his fare; so, 
without dlasiog to reply, he turned stiffly away and 
began brushing imaginary dust from a print of Salvator. 

The journalists laughed, and being somewhat roused, 
fell into talk over their past night’s work. 

‘* Why people want to read about miserable county and 
school-board elections J don’t know,” grumbled McLean. 
“Who cares for a little Ohio district, anyway? We used 
to be kept up till all hours sometimes in New York, but 
that was when something really happened, and I didn’t 
mind. Now—out here—” He broke off with the unex- 
pressed contempt a true New- Yorker feels for the affairs 
of any other place. 

- They're having a hard time of it just now in old Go- 
tham,” remarked Farquhar, the financial editor. ‘Three 
banks closed yesterday. Half a dozen solid men gone up 
on the Street. It’s worse than anything since Black Fri- 
day. Well, Congress meets next week, and perbaps 
things won't be so tight after that.” 

McLean did not feel equal to discussing the relation 
between politics and finance, so the two relapsed into 
silence until breakfast came. They had eaten for some 
minutes without speaking, when Farquhar looked up and 
said 

‘Stanford Brothers was one of the firms that failed 
yesterday. Did you know?” 

‘Yes, I read it, and I’m sorry. It will be hard on 
Harvey Stanford. That man was born to ill luck. He 
was always running up against some misfortune as far 
back as I can remember. His last piece of bad luck that 
I heard of before I left New York was that little Chicago 
girl's throwing him over for Dick Hammond.” 

“Speaking of Hammond, there was the luckiest man 
in all things 1 ever knew. He and Stanford were two 
complete types—one of luck, the other of ill luck.” 

“t didn't know you knew Hammond,” said Farquhar. 

“I didn’t know him very well, but Stanford — they 
were friends once, I believe—told me a lot about him. 
Yes, he was born with a gold spoon in his mouth if ever 
man was. It used to make me a socialist just to look at 
him. You see, I was strong, and knew how to enjoy life 
if 1 only had the chance, and yet didn’t have a cent to 
bleas myself with. And there Hammond used to walk 
about the campus at college with his face all thin and bil- 
ious, his lathiike shape decked out in purple and fine linen, 
and his fingers covered to the tortor with flashy rings. 
I don’t believe he got half as much out of life as I could 
have gotten with his chances; for all his father was a city 
official, and gave him $4000 a year allowance. They say 
whenever he wanted a month or so off during the term he 
used to buy a doctor's certificate of illpess and show it to 
the dean—a credulous old chap the dean was—and then 
go down to Florida or Old Point for a good time. We 
poorer and less fortunate men had to slave day in and day 
out at college, and he could get away whenever he want- 

to.” 

The men had by this time finished eating, aud lighting 
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cigars, ti their chairs back against the wall. The 
pea do fee of a much-needed breakfast and a 
good smoke made them linger to talk for a while, instead 
of leaving as soon as the meal was over. Other guests 
had come in, so the journalists lowered their voices. 

**He was in r fraternity,” said Farquhar, between 
puffs, continuing the theme. ‘‘ You were right about his 
getting leave during the term. He never did a stroke of 
work. At exams he would sit near some one who was 
up on the subject and copy his paper verbatim. Many a 
better man has been caught at that trick, but somehow no 
one ever saw Hammond. 

‘*Then, at the end of the Senior year, he got Hunter— 
a remember Hunter? He was our class poet—to write 

is graduation thesis for him. Hunter was poor as pov- 
erty, and he couldn’t afford to lose the $25 that Ham- 
mond offered him for doing it. So he wrote it, and got 
found out, and was expelled. Hammond was scared al- 
most to death. He thought he would be dropped too.” 

** How did they find it out?” 

* Oh, they knew Hunter's style. He never could write 
without being poetical. You see, the thesis was on the 
silver question, and Hunter brought in remarks about Hor- 
ace’s little Sabine farm, or something of the sort. 

‘Just about this time Hammond's father—the old city 
official, you know—endowed a chair at college, and for 
some unknown reason Hammond never heard anything 
more about the thesis trouble. He got his A.B. with the 
rest. His father offered him $5000 if he could get the 
Latin scholarship. Hunter and Stanford and he were 
trying for it. Hunter was expelled, and Stanford fell 
sick the day before the exam, so Hammond won the 
scholarship, faute de mieux, though he knew almost no- 
thing of the subject. It was all a pdrt of his great luck. 

“Phen he spent the summer at Newport, and won the 
big steeple-chase there. He couldn't ride a little bit, Ham- 
mond couldn’t; but his father imported an English hdrse 
with a record, and had him entered as a novice. The 
horse won in spite of the rider.” 

** Was it at Newport he cut Stanford out?” 

**No, that was afterward. In the fall he tried the in- 
valid plan on his father, and was sent to Europe for a 
pens, with an unlimited letter of credit. The city official 
vad risen from the lowest class to his government posi- 
tion, but he was resolved that his son should have every 
advantage. So he never grudged giving him money, 
and, to S the boy justice, Hammond never grudged ak: 
ing it. I was going over myself for three months, and 
we crossed together in the itannic. It was there he 
met the ‘ little Chicago girl,’ as you call her.” 

** You mean the one that was engaged to Stanford?” 

** Yes—Miss Benton. She wasn’t regularly engaged to 
him. There was some sort of understanding, I believe. 
The usual thing, you know; a year’s probation and ab- 
sence, or some such rot. Stanford was delighted, and he 
settled down to heavy work, like the fool he was, to ‘make 
himself worthy of her,’ as he said, while she sailed for 
Europe to give him a better opportunity, 1 suppose, to 
become a. Quite altruistic in her, was it not? 
She sailed on the Britannic ; we met her on shipboard. 
Both Hammond and I were rather bard hit before we had 
known her long. I fancy most of the men who met her 
were in the same condition. There was a peculiar charm 
about her I've never found in any other girl. She wasn’t 
what you would call beautiful, but she had a piquant 
face, never the same for two minutes at a time, and the 
largest, most expressive gray eyes lever saw. Her face 
always reminded me of the Marble Faun’s. It had the 
same expression, and the same suggestion of hidden 
laughter. She wore her hair low over her ears, too, like 
the fellow in Hawthorne's book. I used to say it was 
because her ears were pointed.” 

“**Samivel, I’m afeard this verges on the poetical,’ ” 
quoted McLean, in an undertone. 

Farquhar laughed and went on: “ Don’t be afraid! I'm 
not going to bore you with any love rhapsodies. They 
aren’t in my line. Her father was a coal-king, or some- 
thing, and had lots of cash—and I hadn’t. So I used to 
look at her as poor women look at diamonds—something 
to admire, even to covet, but utterly out of reach. 

‘*With Hammond it was different. He had all the 
money he needed. He and Stanford were supposed to be 
chums, but Stanford was unlucky in all he did, while 
Hammond had only to ask for a thing to get it. So I 
knew from the first how it would turn out.” 

“It’s hard to imagine Hammond in love,” McLean 
ey yey “That is, with any one but himself.” 

‘*] fancy it was vanity rather than love,” said the other. 
‘It usually is, I find. He wanted to cut out one or two 
other men, and when he saw it wasn’t easy it made him 
all the more anxious. Besides, she was of an altogether 
different order from the city official’s daughters, and I've 
noticed a man is more apt to fall in love with a who 
is entirely unlike kis own family. We had a jolly trip; 
and it amused me to see Hammond get deeper in each 
hour. There was an old English baronet on board who 
tried to be attentive to Miss Benton in a fatherly Brit- 
ish way. But she was an American of the Americans, 
the girl was, and he gave it up after a while. That was 
part of Hammond's luck, too, for an English title is some- 
times more attractive to a girl than American cash. I re- 
member the last day out was Sunday, and in the evening 
we all went to the salon for sacred music. Miss Benton 
played, and led the singing. She had a gorgeous voice. 

be baronet wanted to conduct the concert. He sat by 
the piano on one side, the lamp-light making a halo about 
his bald head as he beat time with his a and 
sang flat. Hammond stood on the other side of the piano, 
glowering at him. The Englishman wanted us at the end 
of the evening to sing ‘God Save the Queen,’ and Miss 
Benton said, ‘ Yes, let’s sing one verse of it,and then end 
up with “America.” And we did. It rather disgusted 
the old baronet, and he was less attentive after that. 

‘*Hammond joined the Bentons, and travelled through 
Italy with them. I met them all at Venice, on my way 
home, and I saw in a minute the progress Hammond had 
made. It was no business of mine, though, so when I 
got back I just told Stanford that I had seen Miss Benton, 
and she was well. Stanford and I were both reporting on 
the Planet then, and he was already attracting notice. We 
were great friends, and spent most of our spare time to- 
gether. He had an annual calendar in his rooms, and used 
to mark off each day, and count the length of time between 
each and a certain day he had marked with a red cross. 
The red-cross day was the one when the Bentons expect- 
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ed to get back. Well, about a month before this day he 
received a letter from Miss Benton, and told me of it. 

letter was like most of its kind. There had been a mis- 
take. She had been wrong to allow any understanding 
when they were both so young, and he with his own way 
to make. She hadn't known her own heart; her line of 
duty lay in another road—and all that. You know the 
style.” 

Ms I fancy I do. It’s about the same in all such cases. 
But what in the world did she want with Hammond?” 

“He was travelling with her for a year. Her family 
liked him. He was Nich. What better reasons can a girl 
want? It is not so easy for a man and girl to squander @ 
winter together in Italy without at least fancying them- 
selves in love. Besides, nothing could stand against 
Hammond's gold spoon. Yet some people say there’s no 
such thing as luck! Did I tell you that when he stopped 
at Monte Carlo he tried the tables, and his number turned 
up four times running? I believe he’d have smashed the 
bank if he’d played long enough,” 

“ But the letter—how did Stanford take it?” 

“Well, he was rather broken up. You see, when a 
man has worked like a dog to reach one end and to please 
one woman, and when suddenly that end and the woman 
both disappear, he is sometimes a little dazed—just at 
first. In Stanford’s case he lost interest in his work, 
threw over reporting, and went into his father’s business. 

“‘The next month the Bentons and Hammond came 
home, and the en ment was announced. A few weeks 
later the city official died from a stroke of apoplexy, 
leaving Hammond the million and a half he-had managed 
to save from his eight years’ salary—and perquisites—in 
the city’s employ. 

“That was six—no, seven wey ago, just before I came 
out here, I didn’t see much of Hammond after his re- 
turn. I was a little sore over Stanford’s disappointment, 
so when the new-made millionaire asked me to congratu- 
late him I’m afraid I was not as polite as I ought to have 


n. 
** In fact, I told him pretty plainly what I thought of his 
conduct. He per ee poe A said I insulted him; I told 
him he was at liberty to resent it. But, you know, Ham- 
mond‘ was anything but a Hercules; so he very kindly 
spared me. I met Miss Benton and himself on the Avenue 
the next day, and they cut me dead. I never saw the man 
afterward. I heard of him indirectly, now and then, at 
first from letters some of the men wrote to me, and from 
newspaper items. I gathered from these that he had 
tten into the ——— set in New York, and that the 
ate lamebted city official’s money was kept in free, 
even copious, circulation. I read in a New York paper 
a long account of his marriage to Miss Benton. As both 
were rich, it was described as a thorough love-match; and 
afterward I read of his doings on the Street. It seems he 
lunged deep into stock. gambling, and was wonderfully 
ucky—as usual. Then he won the $15,000 prize in the 
Louisiana Lottery. For any other man such wild spec- 
ulating as I bear he indulged in would bring him to the 
end of his tether in a year; but Hammond had Miss Ben- 
ton’s furtune and his own, and, best of all, his invincible 
luck, to fall back on. I believe that if he has kept on 
he will be one of the richest men in New York in a few 
ears.” 

“It’s the old story,” growled McLean. ‘ He has loafed 
all bis life and lain back on his luck, while we—" 

The sound of voices, one deprecatory and mumbling, 
the other harsh with anger, stopped McLean’s socialistic 
complaint. Both editors turned instinctively, foreseeing 
in any serious quarrel a story for the Bulletin. But 
they were disappointed. It was only Dwyer, who, having 
bullied every one beneath him all the morning, had now 
found some valid excuse for his just wrath to burst forth, 
and had chosen the tattered Being who swept the place 
for his object. . 

*‘What’s the row, Kitty?” McLean asked the pretty 
waitress. 

“Oh, nothing much,” she answered, shrugging her 
shoulders. ‘‘The boss caught him,” jerking her thumb 
toward the Being, ‘‘ askin’ a customer if be had an old 
coat he could spare. That's all. The boss don’t like it, 
and he’s layin’ him out.” 

“It’s time to start if we want to catch the 8.15 train,” 
said Farquhar, looking at his watch. ‘‘I’d no idea we 
had staid so long.” 

They paid their bill and started to go, but paused a 
moment at the door to hear the altercation. Mr. Dwyer's 
voice rose stronger than ever at sight of his new audience, 
as he answered some half-uttered protest of his victim. 

*** Didn’t know there wasn’t no harm in it, eh?’ Here 
I take you in from the street—yes, from the gutter—and 

ive you pay for the work you can’t do, just out of char- 
fey: and now you try to queer my restaurant by beggin’ 
clothes of the customers! And to think I've let you Joaf 
around this place for a week, lookin’ for all the world like 
a rainy St. Patrick's day; you in your rags and no shave! 
And here you pay my charity by beggin’ from my cus- 
tomers! I'll eneb you to beg . Now get out of 
this! See? Get together anything you have—mind you 
don’t steal nothin’—no coats, for instance—and then Y ! 
Here’s what I owe you for the rest of the week. Now 
I don’t want to see you hangin’ around here another 
minute.” 

Throwing a silver dollar at the feet of the Being, who 
crouched cowering under the explosion of anger, the 
proprietor turned away, his mental atmosphere quite 
cleared by the storm. 

The sweeper picked up the coin with a silly and un- 
successful effort at bravado, which broke down as soon as 
it began. Then, nodding good-by to the sympathizing 
waitress, he shuffled toward the door, sobbing in a weak, 
hopeless way, making a wide détour to avoid the bar 
where Dwyer sat. 

** Poor devil!” muttered Farquhar, watching him slouch 
aimlessly down the street and disappear around a corner. 

‘Come along,” said McLean. ‘‘ We've barely time 
for our train. What are you waiting for?’ 

Farquhar still looked after the departing Being. 
not waiting for anything,” he replied. ‘“ Only—only—I 
fancied that something about that fellow’s face—or figure 
—I don’t know, but it seemed for a second that I'd seen 
him before somewhere. I can’t place him.” Then, dis- 
missing the subject from his mind, he said, more briskly : 
** Some face I’ve seen on the street here, or in the police 
courts, I suppose. It doesn’t matter. We'll have to 
walk fast if we want that 8.15.” 
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They strode on for several blocks without speaking. 
Then uhar stopped short and looked back, with an 
exclamation. 

“What have you left?” inquired McLean, irritably. 
** You've no time to go back for it now.” Then, glancing 
at his friend’s face: ‘* You look all dazed. What's the 
matter?” 

‘* Why—that man—the sweeper at Dwyer’s. I remem- 
ber the hace now. Why didn’t I think of it in time?” 

** Well?” queried McLean, with a little impatience. 

“Tt was Dick Hammond!” said Farquhar, in a half- 
scared voice. 


M. CHARLES WAGNER. 
BY GRACE KING 


Lg aw the winter of 1891 conversation in every 
literary salon of Paris—in fact, conversation in 
every serious intelligent circle—flowed inevitably around 
what, for lack of more rightful denomination, was called 
the ‘new movement.” ‘The Devoir Présent of Paul Des- 
— had made its appearance during the Christmas 
olidays, and for weeks the book and author had been 
running the gauntlet of journalistic criticism. 

Whenever and wherever Desjardins and Le Devoir 
Présent were discussed, whenever the new movement 
was explained, another book and another author were in- 
variably called into the question, and it was visibly appar- 
ent that the new movement and Desjardins acquired from 
the re-enforcement strong moral and practical effective- 


ness. 

The book called in-was Jeunesse, its author, M. Charles 
Wagner. Jeunesse had made its appearance only the year 
before, and it was then in its third edition, and M. ag: 
ner, slowly emerging from the nebulous obscurity in 
which simple individual life is massed in the great me- 
tropolis, was revealing himself to the questioning world 
of his readers. 

It is a great réle to fillina t city, that of author of 
an important book. The preface alone of Jeunesse makes 
demands which it would well tax a nation’s manhood to 
supply: ‘‘ Return to a normal existence, to human equi- 
librium, to respect for the laws of life. We have wan- 
dered away from our principles; we must return to them.” 
To voice such a cry in Paris, in the mid-current of the wild, 
ungovernable stream of life there; to interpellate the whole 
youth of a nation with, “ Be young and be men,” one must 
feel the authorization of inspiration, and one must one’s 
self possess the divine endorsement of manhood and youth. 
It is with a sense of relief—so has the world become ha- 
bitunted to disappointment in its teachers and preachers— 
that the readers of Jewnesse contemplate the author of it. 

He is easiest seen in his pulpit—a tall, broad-shouldered, 
commanding figure, a Bismarck in size, with a great mas- 
sive head that in its strength looks as if it might have 
been cast of iron. And his sermons, uttered in his full 
resonant voice, have the wholesome ring in them too, some- 
thing of the clashings of the heroic metal. They rouse and 
startle, like a call to arms; men lift their heads under 
them and straighten their backs. The sermons, although 
not so announced, advertised, or predetermined, are essen- 
tially men’s sermons, and they are in truth an alarm, a 
martial cry to the effective force of the country, not for 
individual salvation, not for church extension, but for the 
world salvation and human love; for human solidarity 
against injustice, and for relief of misfortune; for the 
spiritualization of life, and the realization of belief. It 
was these sermons that forced Wagner from the quaint, 
obscure little by | re chapel of the rue des Arque- 
busiers to the handsome hall of to-day on the Boulevard 
Beaumarchais. The increase of s was needed not 
for women, but for men, and for the men who furnish 
the most hopeful soil for Wagner’s seed—the young and 
the vigorous. 

A knowledge of the inside workings of this Boulevard 
Beaumarchais Chapel cannot but furnish a stimulus to 
even the most hopeless pessimist. 

The ‘‘intimate” entrance is still through the rue des 
Arquebusiers, across the smal! court, and up stairs. The 
long plain room with n baize hangings, the chapel of 
the first days of the mission, is now appropriated entirely 
to the use of the Sunday-school. Opening from it is the 
little vestry, the pastor's office, with solidly filled book- 
shelves and well-covered writing-tables. ere the cate- 
chumens are prepared for confirmation, and here the 
young men, the readers of Jeunesse, come from all quar- 
ters of Paris to discuss with the author those serious 
problems of life which M. Wagner has so boldly and un- 
erringly placed where they imate the hands of the 

outh of France. The large unfurnished room adjoining 

where the children of the Sunday-school come once a 
week to meet their pastor—to dance, sing, and play with 
him—those who have toys fetching them, those who have 
nove = to this belong the majority of the 
little Protestants of the Faubourg St.-Antoine) receiving 
a glad loan of dolls, tops, hobby-horses, and carts from 
the store which the pastor keeps on hand for them. The 
noise and jollity of the frolic might be scandalous else- 
where than in the Faubourg St.-Antoine, and the sight of 
the excited pastor rushing out to the nearest cake-shop 
and emptying his pockets to procure an additional treat— 
which usually procures him such an addition of jollity 
and racket that the next sight usually is his putting of 
the whole boisterous and over-hilarious out of doors 
and sending them home, his colossal strength more taxed, 
as he frankly confesses, by this entertainment than by ali 
his other clerical duties. 

But it is in the vestibule of the chapel on the Boulevard 
Beaumarchais where the pastor exhibits the most un- 
feigned pride and the most naive pleasure. Here are his 
ar motres, as he calls them—two large closets that line the 
walls. He carries the key himself, and—it seems treason- 
able for a friend to relate it—loves nothing better than to 
show off his stock of cast-off hats, shoes, and garments for 
men that fills the shelves of one, and the supplies for wo- 
men that fill the shelves of the other. His ru face 
beams with a contagious tenderness as he les the 
neatly tied “‘layettes” and piles of baby-linen, made in 
his industrial school from the factory - stamped bits of 
cloth thrown away in the shops. And what stories he 
draws out of these armoires—or they draw out of him! 
What romances and tragedies as we define them in print! 
But as he relates them the listeners fall into his illusion 
that they are not the joys, sorrows, and tribulations of 
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other people, but somehow, from the very fact that we 
are listening to them, that we have heard them, and so 
know them, our joys, sorrows, and tribulations too, a 

of our life, and Wagner’s life, as well as that of the ac- 
tive participant in the drama. And now to turn to the 
history of Waguer. 

Charles Wagner was born at Wiberswiller, a little vil- 
lage of Alsace, on a Sunday in January, 1853, while his 
father was preaching in the village church. Hence it is 
hardly necessary to add that his father was a pastor, as 
well as his grandfather, aud paternal and maternal an- 
cestors stretching back almost indefinitely. Two years 
later the family moved to Tiefenbach, a pretty little vil- 
lage of the northern Vosges, not far from the old strong- 
hold of Lutzelstein. Here his father died when Charles 
was but seven years old, the eldest of five children. The 
widow, left. with the traditional legacy of the widow of a 
hard-working country parson, was forced to return to her 
family, who lived in a village near Phalsbourg, the country 
of Erckmann and Chatriau. She sent Charles to the pri- 
mary school of the village for education; for culture, she 
turned him loose with nature. He roamed through the 
forests, learning to know and be intimate with trees, birds, 
ferns, insects, and he worked in the fields with the pea- 
sant folk, becoming initiated into the mysteries of agri- 
culture, and into the t wholesome pleasures of phys- 
ical labor, exercising his strength in mowing, for which 
he still retains a passion, and which he says he would 
not exchange as a sport for any in the vaunted new 
athletic movements. Latin, Greek, and instruction in 
the doctrines of Lutheran theology from the Lutheran 
pastor of the village were added in course of time to 
the curriculum of the primary school. The classical 
studies sped easily enough, and a few years later the 
boy, during vacation, was able to combine the reading 
of the [liad with the Homeric duty of tending the kine. 
The spiritual instruction fared differently. The ortho- 
dox Lutheranism came in contradiction with the simple 
theology of a naturally religious nature sensitive to the 
impressions of the hereafter and revelations of con- 
science. Orthodox Lutheranism was, however, adopted 
with the obedience of a child, and the first communion 
was made with great fervor of mind, and the consecration 
to an incomprehensible God was sincere. But a sadness 
spread over the youth’s life; a black veil dropped over 
the free, careless gladness, obscuring God, the world, the 
Scriptures. It was all a contrast to what the boy had 
gathered in the forest and fields, from flower, bird, and 
star. 

The story is like the stories drawn from the pastor’s 
armoire—the story of everybody more or less; the only 
originality about it lies in its application to different 
characters, and the resultant development. The uncon- 
scious quest began, through the theology of the Church, 
to find the God of childhood. 

By a sudden determination of his guardians, the boy, 
at fourteen, was sent to Paris, to a school of preparatory 
theology there under the direction of Pastor Kulm, a 
Lutheran minister, aud (since) the distinguished author of 
a life of Luther. Charles was put on a train at nightfall, 
and told, ‘* To-morrow morning, when they call out Paris, 
you must get out.” Which he did, falling into the great 
metropolitan world as one falls overboard into the water, 
hardly knowing French, ey * knowing anything of the 
strange element about him. The usual first year of de- 
spairing homesickness followed, as for all country lads 
in a city—days of silent dejection, nights of weeping and 
longing. No city in the world, perhaps, knows of these 
days as Paris does. Religion offered only alternate im- 
pulsive moments of piety—when there was an immense de- 
sire to love every body and save everybody,even the devil— 
and alternate fear of a newly awakened conscience, with in- 
flexible scrutiny of conduct, word, thought. And a friend, 
as usual, the old device, came to his rescue, and gave him 
his first intellectual and moral comfort; and friendship 
and habit eased the remaining years in Paris not only to 
peace, but to happiness. 

In 1869 Wagner took his degree of B.A. in the Sor- 
bonne, and inscribed himself as student of theology in the 
University of Strasbourg, where he remained until 1875. 
The period covered the crucial crisis of the Alsace-Lor- 
raine war and the annexation of his father-land to Ger- 
many. But notwithstanding the political upheaval, he 
remained at his studies, pursuing his educational course 
to the finish. 

Returning home after his long absence, he found his 
mother simply, faithfully resigned to her duty, as he had 
always known her, calmly accomplishing her daily work 
with a tranquil energy which nothing wearied or dis- 


couraged. From the moment there was appeased that 
disquietude in his mind which during his university 
career had risen to the extreme height of despair; he re- 


turned to the sources of his childhood’s belief and simple 
trust. Henceforth a love for men and things on account 
of their weakness and effort became his theological guide, 
and nothing was henceforth to appear so beautiful to him in 
the world as humanity toiling in humble and obscure path- 
ways towards perfection and light. In 1882 he again 
made his entry into the great world of Paris. Having 
served out a ministerial apprenticeship in a little country 
church in Alsace, he wished to replunge himself for two 
years into a living educational centre. To keep in touch 
with the habit of pastoral practices, he undertook the 
church of a small parish, created formerly for the lib- 
eral preacher, Coqueral (the younger). The parish, neg- 
lected since the war, and suffering from the indifference 
and dispersion of its members, was almost a missionary 
field. As soon as he became acquainted with it, Wagner's 
original plan of following a course of studies fell to the 
ground. The needs he saw in the life of the working- 
classes about him carried the day, and he put his hand to 
the plough, never to abandon it. He first opened a Sun- 
agen making only a few lectures, of evenings. In 
1 he, at the reiterated instances of friends, commenced 
preaching in the little upstairs room of the rue des Ar- 
quebusiers, No. 6. From these simple beginnings his 
congregation has grown and developed. His location is 
exceptional for a Protestant preacher, and he is very 
much attached to it, not only on account of the liberty and 
independence he enjoys there, but also on account of the 

rfect personal relations which have grown up between 

m and his parishioners. His congregation, although not 
numerous (in an American estimate) is an interesting one 
from its component ts, including almost every in- 
tellectual and social element of modern France—a con- 
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gregation, therefore, that is well qualified to take part in 
the work of religious and moral unification and concen- 
tration which Wagner considers the great work of the 


“ehlis parochial work has been supplemented by Sunda 

morning lectures from time to time to a different audi- 
ence, in a different quarter of Paris, on the Boulevard St.- 
Germain. The force of his convictions as to the increas- 
ing necessity of such a propaganda has driven him into 
print. As a writer he is indefatigable. To Youth have 
succeeded Justice, Along the Way, Simple Life. He is a 
constant contributor to the little organ of the Liberal 
Evangelical Church of Paris, and is one of the most ac- 
tive members (with pen and tongue) of the ‘‘ Union for 
Moral Action,” of which, with Desjardins, he is one of 
the founders. . 

“Be a man,” the text of one of bis first sermons in 
Paris, on the occasion of the consecration of a young min- 
ister, is his battle-cry to the youth not only of France, 
but now to the whole world, and the message in all of his 
writings, sermons, and addresses; it is his own watchword, 
and the one he gives to sentinels every where. 

To conclude, some words from his own answers to a 
private interpellation as to his stand-poivt in regard to 
religion and life are given with his kind and cordial per- 
mission: ‘‘It has been oo me to be able to combine 
harmoniously in my soul many forces, hostile in appear- 
ance, but fundamentally united into one solidarity. 1 
have lived with rich and poor, wise and ignorant, cit 
folks and peasants, Germans and French, believers and 
atheists, the champions of the past and the champions of 
the present, and I have understood and loved them all. I 
love life and humanity under all their wholesome sincere 
forms, in all their griefs and their hopes, and even in all 
the tempests of thought and deed. Homo sum ; humani 
nihil a me alienum puto. 

“ Thus I have learned to love the blind bard of Tios with 
a love that grows daily more ardent. I am a pagan and 
an ancient, a child of nature come to God through Christ. 
1 belong not to the sad but to the joyous Christ. I fol- 
low Christ because I have heard him speak the natural 
language—the language of humanity—and because I have 
heard beating in his heart the heart of all. Therefore he 
is not for me a person who was and is no longer, but the 
eternal contemporary of us all, the symbol of a spirit which 
rests with us always. The visible truths of the human 
and divine Evangel rise every morning on my horizon 
like new luminaries, and I salute and adore them with 
the same admiration as if I were seeing them every morn- 
ing for the first time. Miracles, dogmas, forms, which 
worried me at first worried me no longer. Across them 
all I only see one thing—man in search of God, God in 
search of man.” 





L. G. 8.—Chiffonette is a new material, between chiffon and monasse- 
line de soie, It would look well over your pink taffeta, or black tulle 
would do; do not use black cré 

Hevena.—In the woollen novelty goods you will find some patterns 
to choose from for your daughter's heavy dress; brown and black 
effects should be becoming. For school wear, a gown of Scotch plaid, 
dark green and blue, and one of rough cheviot. Fancy silk waists will 
again be worn, and a flowered silk would be best. For an evening 
dress a Pompadour silk made high neck and long sleeves, or a white 
wool with chiffon waist. Silk petticoats are now sold of good shape 
and good material that will be more serviceable than white petticoats. 
She should wear a jacket, not a wrap, and of some dark color lined 
with bright silk. The waist you s of seems to be rather old color- 
ing for a young girl, Now that silks are so cheap, it would be best to 
buy new material. Two hats are the least she can get along with—one 
a walking hat, a turban, and the other more elaborate, of felt trimmed 
with ostrich feathers and velvet bows. The ready-made cheviot-finish- 
ed water-proofs are excellent. Cravevette is a water-proof material 
that looks like a fine serge, and comes in all colors. An ulster with a 
full double cape is the latest style in water-proofs, 

uipemaips.—In Bazar No. 83 you will find full description of 
brides’ and bridemaids’ toilettes ; also in No, 87, last year’s volume, you 
will find su; tions for wedding decorations, etc. 

Morton.—You will find it a difficult undertaking to cover a para- 
sol, as it requires a great deal of skill and practice to do it neatly. 
You had best open the frame of your umbrella and cut a paper pattern 
to begin with. Then make a pattern cut of muslin, and when you have 
that exact, put it on your piece of silk. Remember, ench division re- 
quires a separate piece of material. 

B..M. M.—Mrs. Roth McEnery Stuart's dialect poem * Voices” ap- 
peared in Hanrer’s Bazan, Vol. 27, No. 21 (Muy 26, 1894), 

E. W.—The about the De Goncourt impressions to which 
Miss De Forest alludes in her jetter in Bazan No. 82 occurs in her let- 
ter in Bazan No. 16 (April 18). 

H.—The writer of the play, The Silent Voice, in the Angast number 
of Harrex’s Montacy, is Laurence Alma-Tadema, the daughter of the 
celebrated painter of the same name. “ Deckel-edyed” meuns that 
the of the paper of a book are not cut or trimmed—that the 
pa rough-edged. 

ousrkg«rer,—We do not know of any book on the subject. You 
would Fan some suggestions in Mrs. Sherwood's book, Manners and 


Social Usages. 

Enquirer —The working-pattern of the leaf-shaped egg cozy illus- 
trated on the pattern-sheet of Bazar No. 83 appeared on the pattern- 
sheet with Bazag No. 12 (March 21). 


REFERENCE-BOOKS FOR WOMEN. 
COLD DISHES FOR HOT WEATHER. By Ysaguirre and La 
arca, 16mo, Cloth, $1. 
HOW WOMEN SHOULD RIDE. By “C. de Hurst.” Iilustrated, 
16mo, Cloth, $1 25. 
THE EXPERT WAITRESS. By Annie T. Springsteed. 
Cloth, $1. 
OUR HOME PETS. How to Keep Them Well and Happy. By Olive 
Thorne Miller. Illustrated. 16mo, Cloth, $1 25. 
ba -y TECHNIQUE OF REST. By Anna C. Brackett. 16mo, Cloth, 
cents. 
WHAT TO EAT: HOW TO SERVE IT. By Chrietine Terhune Her- 
rick. 16mo, Cloth, $1. 
HOUSEKEEPING MADE EASY. By Christine Terhune Herrick. 
16mo, Cloth, $1. 


CRADLE AND NURSERY. By Christine Terhune Herrick. 
Cloth, $1. 


16mo, 


16mo, 


ee ete ON $500 A YEAR. By Juliet Corson. 16mo, 
THE HOUSE COMFORTABLE. By Agnes Bailey Ormsbee. 16mo, 


Cloth, $1. 
CHOICE COOKERY. By Catharine Owen. 16mo, Cloth, $1. 


MANNERS AND SOCIAL USAGES IN AMERICA. By Mrs, John 
Sherwood. 16mo, Cloth, $1 25. 


PRACTICAL COOKING AND DINNER-GIVING. By Mary F. Hen- 
derron. Illustrated. 12mo, Water-proof Cover, $1 50. 


DIET FOR THE SICK. By Mary F. Hend . Iust 
Chote 61 Ob y Mary enderson ustrated. 12mo, 


MOTHERS IN COUNCIL. 16mo, Cloth, 90 cents. 
MONEY-MAKING FOR LADIES. By Elia Rodman Church. 16mo, 
Cloth, 90 cents. 
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BEAUTY IND HYGIENE. 
XVI CONCERNING A GRACEFUL 
CARRIAGE 
\ BEAUTIFUL face fails of half its 
y charm if the figure of its owner be un 
gainly or her movements ungraceful; and 
a plain face may be more than compensated 


for by agraceful and distinguished bearing, 
which is, indeed, a far rarer attribute than 
beauty of feature A dairymaid may be as 
beautiful, so far as mere be suly of feature 
is concerned, as a duchess, but, except 


among the favored races of the South; with 
whom grace is an inheritance, it is only 
among the fortunate classes whom wealth 
exempts from toil, that, as a general rule, 
distinction of bearing and grace of carriage are to 
be looked for Yet even where a life of elegant lei 
sure is neither possible nor desired, a great deal may 
be done by a determined will toward conquering 
.wkwardness and acquiring the grace of 
ind of movement which should be the char 
of every woman 

Just as the painter must sketch, in lines conform 


natural 
carringt 


acterislk 


ing with the undeviating rules of his art, the figure 
which he is about to endow with all the charms of 
form and color before he mixes the paints which are 
to give the iden sheen to the hair, the rosy bloom 


woman who would unite in her person the charms 
ind beauty must first bring the lines of the 
bony frame-work of her body into harmony with the 
law of its construction. The spinal column must 
not incline either to the right or to the left, or curve 


of grace 


ron Boy rrom 9 To 10 Years oLp 
| See Fig. 2.) 


tescription see No. LI. on pattern-sheet Sapp!, 


Fig. 1.—Ser 
For pattern and 
unduly at any part; the bones of the legs, of the feet 
and of the arms, of the wrists and of the ankles, must 
follow the lines appointed by nature. In addition 
to this, the joints of the living woman must be kept 
upple and flexible by judicious exercise, by massage 
and by friction with oil when necessary, if she would 
iwrriage elegant, her step buoyant, her at- 
titudes assume the curves of grace 

The first thing to be done toward the acquirement 
of a graceful carriage is to learn how to hold the 
body correctly when standing. For this, and for the 
general training of the body to gracefulness, the ex- 
ercises practised in the schools for physical culture 
are very useful. To begin, the body should be held 
erect, inclining slightly forward from the hips up, 
the weight of the body resting on 
the balls of the feet. The heels 
and knees should be held togeth- 
er, and the toes turned a little 
out. The arms should be allow- 
ed to hang naturally at the side, 
the elbows being held near the 
body. The chin should be held 
well up, the Chest out, the ab- 
domenin. The shoulders should 
be perfectly flat. When the 
shoulder - blades project, a pair 
of inelastic heulate braces 
should be worn to maintain them 
in the correct position until the 
muscles have learned to perform 
this office. The braces should 
be barely long enough to reach 
the belts of the skirts worn, to 
which they should be attached 
by means of buttons and button- 
holes, the weight of clothing 


have her ¢« 


Fig. 1.—U.ster with Separate Cape. 
For pattern and description see No. I. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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Back View. 


Frock ror Grru From 11 To 13 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and description see No. IV. on pattern-sheet Supplement 





Fig. 2.—Back anv Care or Overcoat, Fie. 1 






















Fig. 2.—Storm orn TRAVELLING CLOAK. 
For description see pattern-sheet Sapplement. 


thus hanging from the shoulders, leaving the mus- 
cles of the chest, waist, and abdomen free to do their 
work, A pair of shoulder-braces as good as any 
that can be bought may be made at home at a trifling 
cost. .The braces should be two inches in width, 
and connected at the back by a strap just lon 
enough—two inches, more or less—to hold the shoul- 
der-blades perfectly flat, the lower edge of the stra 
being exactly even with the lower edge of the shoul- 
der-blades. They should be made of satin jean or 
coutil, and should be corded at the edges to give 
them strength and firmness. 

When this position, the erect carriage of the body 
when standing, has been perfectly mastered, it ma 
be varied by standing with one foot slightly ad. 
vanced, the weight of the body resting upon the 
balls of both feet equally; then by resting the weight 
of the body on one foot alone, the muscles of the 
other leg being slightly relaxed; then transferring 
the weight of the body from one foot to the other 
may be practised, until it can be performed with 
readiness. Finally, gyrations on the toes, backward 
and forward movements, and swaying from side to 
side, all without raising the feet from the floor, may 
be practised. 

When the art of standing well has been thorough- 
ly mastered, the art of walking well will be com- 
paratively easy to learn. The correct poise of the 
body being acquired, it only remains to learn to pro- 
pel the body forward, maintaining this poise with 
an easy and graceful movement. A slightly undu- 
lating movement is more graceful than movement 
in a straight line. In walking, the toes should tarn 





Fig. 1.—Overcoat ror Boy rrom 4 To 6 Yrans 
oLp.—[See Fig. 2.] 
For pattern and description see No, X. on pattern- 
sheet Supplement, 





Fig. 2.—Back or JAcKET OF 
Boy's Surt, Fie. 1 


somewhat out, the weight should 
be thrown forward on the ball of 
the foot, never resting on the heel, 
and the step should be easy and 
gliding; the knee joint should 
move flexibly, and the motion of 
the hips should not be obtrusively 
perceptible. 

When this mode of walking is 
once acquired long walks may be 
taken, not only without fatigue, 
but with great advantage to the 
general health. It must be borne 
in mind, however, that a long 
walk, to be beneficial, should nev- 
er be undertaken either when the 
stomach is empty or immediately 
aftera full meal. It should never 
be undertaken when the body is 
already fatigued, or when it is 
suffering from any exhausting 
drain upon its strength. And it 
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man, and to the Roman 
poet it was a revelation of 
the divine: ‘* Vera incessu 
patuit dea.” 





































A NOVEL 
CONDIMENT. 

EW people know what 
a delicious appetizer 
and agreeable accompani- 
ment to meats and fish is 
the common green pepper 
before it has begun to 
blush for its age. The pep- 
pers should be sliced, and 
every vestige of seeds and 
the tough white core re- 
moved. Then the slices 
must be laid in a frying-pan 
in which is a little melted 
butter and fried on both 
sides. They may be laid 
about the ~ oe of the plat 
ter on which broiled steak 
or chops go to the table, and 
several pieces are served 
with each portion of meat. 
With broiled or fried fish 
and with the plebeian fish- 
cake they form a very wel- 
come condiment while stim- 
ulating the jaded appetite. 





Fig. 2.—Back or Care, Fig. 1.—Avutumn Care with Ostricn TriuminG.—{See Fig. 2.] 
Fie. 1. For pattern and description see No. XI. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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Costume with Jacket Bopice.—{For Back, see Page 764.] 
For pattern and description see No. XI. on pattern-sheet Supplement, 


should be shared when possible with an agreeable com 
panion. It must be borne in mind also that exercise, of 
whatever kind, to be beneficial, should be moderate at first, 
and be increased graduaily to the point which induces 
healthful fatigue. When carried beyond this it ceases to 
be beneficial, and becomes injurious instead 

Another important rule to be observed in walking is 
that, unless when engaged in conversation, the mouth 
should be kept closed, the act of breathing being carried 
on through the nostrils. This will materially lessen the 
fatigue of a long walk : 

In the sitting position it is no less important than in 
standing and walking that the equilibrium of the body 
should be-maintained. That is to say, the weight should 
be distributed equally over every part of it, no part being 
made to support more than its due share. If the body be 
habitually held out of balance, not only awk wardness, 
but deformities more or less serious will inevitably result. 
Persons of sedentary occupations should use habitually a 
chair with a straight back sloping slightly backward, and 
should sit with the lower part of the body close against 
the back of the seat. The support thus afforded to the 
spinal column will prevent the backache which is some 
times caused by prolonged sitting 

That the cultivation of a graceful carriage is a moral as 
well as a social duty it would not be difficult to prove. 
Apart from hygienic considerations, there are other impor 
tant reasons why grace of bearing should be cultivated. 
Can the habitually lounging attitude, the shuffling gait, 
or the headlong rush be changed by training to an attitude 
and movements of dignity and grace without the charac- 
ter undergoing a corresponding alteration during the pro 
cess? 

The Greeks, who made a cult of beauty, regarded a 
graceful gait us the crowning charm of a beautiful wo- 





Fig. 3.—Back or GowN Fig 4.—Back or Gown Fig. 1.—Youne Lapy’s Aurumn Gown.—[See Fig. 4.] Fig. 2.—Gown wita VELVET Risson TRIMMING 
Fie. 2. 1a. 1. For pattern and description see No. VIL. on pattern-sheet Suppl. See Fig. 3.—(For description see pattern-sheet Supplement.) 
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OTTER-HUNTING IN ENGLAND. 
See illustration on double page. 

' | ett catch your hare,” Mrs. Glass’s 
advice to the ambitious cook, may be 
paraphrased for the benefit of the otter-hunt- 
er into “ First find your otter.” The otter 
is a shy creature, and civilization does not 
agree with him. He lives most of his time 
in the water, and fish is his chief article of 
liet, and therefore, for the sake of his health 
as well as his appetite, he prefers sequestered 
streams unpolluted by cities and undisturbed 
by oar or screw. The streams where Izaak 
Walton found him know him no more, and 
in England he can rarely be traced, except in 
the wilder parts, such as the fell country in 
the north of England, in North Wales, and in 
the brooks that tlow from the elevations of 
Exmoor or Dartmoor in the southwestern 
counties of Britain. Old Izaak says that he 
is ‘‘a fish-beast that will walk upon land some- 
times five or six or ten miles a night,” that 

‘he devours much fish and kills and spoils 
much more,” that he can ‘‘ smell a fish in the 
water one hundred yards from him,” that 
‘his skin is worth ten shillings to make 
gloves,” and that “his liver is good against 
the falling-sickness.” Izaak, we see, calls 
him ‘a fish-beast,” and accordingly the flesh 
of the otter, which is said to be very tasty, is 
allowed to be consumed on fast«lays. In 
hunting the otter, the ordinary fox-hound is 
used in the south of England; in the north 
an older breed of rough-coated dog is pre- 
ferred, and for practical purposes he is un- 
doubtedly the better, especially when the 
scent is cold; and he certainly has a * more 
tunable cry.” 

The otter-hunter requires a good pair of 
legs, and no fear of rheumatism, for he will 
have to wade knee-deep for miles, and be 
prepared to drop into holes in the bed of the 
siream, every quarter of a mile, up to his 
waist. The hounds ure cast off by the river, 
and swim from side to side till the scent is 
struck The scent is seldom hot, for the 
creature only touches the bank here and 
there. Every little islet or projecting rock 
that might afford a resting-place has to be 
examined, and often the otter has made acut 
across countty, from one bed of the stream 
to another, when he again enters the water. 
Often the scent is lost, and the sportsman’s 
knowledge of the otter’s ways is required be 
fore he is traced again. If the otter takes 
refuge in hi« burrow in the river-bank, ter- 
riers are employed to dislodge him. A min- 
ute or two after the hard-looking little terrier 
has disappeared, sounds from underground 
are heard, and the hunted otter dives quietly 
into the stream, leaving little in his wake to 
denote his plunge into the water. The course 
of the auimal under water can be traced by 
the bubbles that rise to the surface and by 
his coming up to breathe. The more numer 
ous the bubbles, the harder pressed is the 
otter; and so the hunt goes, the men wading 
and splashing, the dogs giving tongue, till 
the otter is either killed or escapes. He gen 
erally escapes in otter-hunting, for he is more 
valuable as a beast of chase than for anything 
else 

In rivers where fish abound and are an ar- 
ticle of commerce, as in many of the Scotch 
rivers, the otter is killed as destructive ver- 
min, and a net or a spear, as represented in a 
well-known engraving of Landseer’s, is em- 
ployed to finish his marauding life. 

It can be said in favor of otter-hunting 
that it has not been reduced to a business, as 
fox-hunting has, and that its votaries do not 
require a stud of expensive horses ; in fact, 
it offers the m:.ximum of sport with the min- 
imum of expense 


A GIRLS OUTFIT FOR 
BOARDING-SCHOOL. 


| out a girl for a winter at board 

ing-school is by no means an easy task, 
and to provide all that is necessary taxes the 
ingenuity far more than might be supposed. 
To begin with, besides the necessary articles 
of clothing required, every mother wishes 
her daughter to be becomingly and at the 
same time suitably dressed, and there are not 
nearly as many fashions designed for young 
girls as for the older ones who have made 
their début. 

First and foremost in the outfit should 
come the under-clothing. Eight of each gar- 
ment are none too many to provide, for even 
in the best-regulated schools laundresses du 
occasionally leave their situations, and every 
girl must have enough clothes to provide 
against emergencies. While there is no ne- 
cessity for elaborate embroideries and laces, 
fine materials should be used, and bands of 
embroidery finished with a scalloped edge 
look well and launder well. 

Eight white petticoats would be absurd; 
four are all-sufficient, for in winter dark pet- 
ticoats are preferable. A black alpaca petti 
coat cut umbrella shape, with Spanish flounce 
edged with lace or with narrow tucks, is quite 
smart, and the fancy silk petticoats are now 
sold at very low prices and give a great deal 
of wear. Some girls feel the cold much more 
than others, and it is well in such cases to 
have the alpaca skirt lined with scarlet flan- 
nel of light weight. This will not make the 
petticoat heavy, and will make it deliciously 
warm. The white petticoats are to wear in 
the house in the evenings, and, as has already 
been said, four are sufficient. 

Under-clothing is now sold ready made at 

adapted to all purses, and, as a rule, 
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wears just as well as that made at home— 
quite well enough, at all events, for the fash- 
ion in under-garments is by no means fixed, 
and every year new styles are in vogue. 

Flannel petticoats are necessary in our 
climate; four of these should be put in the 
outfit. Unlike muslin or linen underwear, 
they can be made at home to much more ad- 
vantage than they can be purchased. Two 
pink and two blue medium weight will be 
plenty, and they can be finished either with 
an embroidered edge or a wash lace ruffle. 
The former style, though, is best. 

Wool shirts and drawers should be insisted 
upon; light weight with a mixture of cotton 
or silk is heavy enough, and unless a girl is 
delicate the low neck and short sleeves are 
better than the high neck and long sleeves. 
Our houses are so heated that it is not well to 
dress too warmly. In very cold weather a 
pair of wool tights put on when startinz out 
is capital to keep one warm, and does not in- 
terfere with the fit of the skirts. 

Very few girls wear woollen stockings, and 
the heavier grades of cotton are to be had in 
endless variety; black is still the fashionable 
color. Two pairs of heavy walking boots, 
one pair of pretty low shoes, one pair of 
black slippers, and a pair of dressing slip- 
pers are all necessities, as are also a bath- 
wrappepand a pretty flannel wrapper. 

As for gowns, first and foremost should be 
a blue serge costume with skirt and coat to be 
worn with different waists. This must be of 
medium weight, with wide skirt and short 
jacket, either tight-fitting or with loose front. 
A dark blue silk shirt -waist, to be worn 
either with linen collar or stock, a plaid 
woollen, and two or three wash shirts will 
give a girl enough to last through the win- 
ter season. A better gown for Sunday can 
be of heavy étamine. A smart model has 
the skirt plain and the waist trimmed with 
full front of bright plaid ribbon, with ribbon 
stock and belt. Corduroy and velveteen make 
smart costumes, but the trouble with them is 
that they are too heavy to wear in-doors. 

A heavy cloth jacket, black or blue, lined 
with bright color, and a smart turban or 
toque must be included for street wear. This 
yeur binding and frogs are used even on 
young girls’ coats, and nothing is prettier 
than a rough cloth coat, tight-fitting, fastened 
with the black crochet frogs. Cravenette is 
preferred by many people to the cheviot-fin- 
ished water-proof cloaks, but this is simply a 
matter of personal taste. All water - proof 
cloaks can be bought ready made better than 
made athome. Knickerbockers and leggings 
and a water-proof cloak have been univer- 
sully adopted for rainy weather, and, so pro- 
tected, many a severe cold is warded off and 
a doctor's bill saved. These knickerbockers 
are of course worn under a cheviot or serge 
skirt, short, and are best made of cheviot. 

Besides the useful gowns there should be 
some to wear at school entertainments, and 
light wool or a dainty-patterned silk is the 
best. A white gown with stripes and a 
flowered vine—Dresden effects—looks al 
ways _— and dainty. This gown must 
be made simply, with ribbon collar and belt, 
and no trimming but narrow lace ruffles on 
the full front of the waist. When a light 
wool, white or gray, is made up instead of 
silk, the ribbon collar and belt should be 
white. 

A simple felt hat for every-day wear, 
gloves, umbrella, boa, and muff should not be 
forgotten, and while there is no need of 
elaborate aud expensive fitting out, every- 
thing in a girl’s school wardrobe should be 
in perfect order and as dainty and pretty as 
possible. 





MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 
bas been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
snecess, It soothes the child, softens the gums, allaye 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhea. Sold by druggists in every part of the 
world. Twenty-five cents a bottle.—[Adv.]} 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 

















One of the nicest presents a girl can have 
is a complete set of toilet articles of English 
wood with the silver letters or monograms; 
silver, of course, is handsome, but polished 
wood with the silver trimmings is more suit- 
able for school use. 


AN ADVANCE. 


A QUIZZICAL little old body once kept 
a diary, and the entry in it one day was 
as follows: 

‘* May 1.—My duties to-day are to write a 
long entertaining letter to Mrs. M—— (she 
is very ill and depressed, poor soul!). Then 
to go down town and transact a little bank 
business, and then go to conduct a meeting 
at the ‘ Workers’ League.’” 

Then it happened that she forgot her 
diary fora month. On the Ist of June she 
found it, and noting a curious coincidence, 
made a note of it in the following words: 

“June 1—A strange coincidence. To- 
day’s duties are precisely the same as those 
of this day a month ago. The letter, the 
business, the meeting—all the same. It ap- 
pears I have not moved an inch in a month. 

might as well be a snail at once. 

** Well, is it an advance to find out that 
one is a snail? Perhaps. But what advan- 
tage is it—to the snail?” 

But here the quizzical little woman stopped. 
A funny thought flitted in, and—she made 
the advance, and this entry about it: 

**Eureka! A month ago it was hard work 
to reel off an entertaining letter to poor Mrs. 
M——! To-day I'll write and explain to her 
how it came about that I found out I was a 
snail!” 

To make use of « mistake is always an ad- 
vance. 


GUESSES AT TRUTH. 
4 i = love of the average man for a woman 
is his egotism objectified. 


One reason that miserly men often live 
very long may be that they are too mean to 
pay the debt of nature. 


The man who is determined to be on good 
terms with everybody, is seldom on really 
satisfactory terms with anybody. 


Some men consider themselves philoso- 
phers because they are without affection or 
sympathy, because they have little or no- 
thing in common with their fellows. Lack 
of relation to our kind is the mark not of 
philosophers, but of monsters. 


Many persons, more women than men, 
who are very ready to allow that they have 
~ number of faults in general, cannot be 
induced to admit that they have any fault 
in particular. 


Many women are always looking for the 
right man. Other women seem to be even 
more actively in search of the wrong man. 





Don’t Rub 
Your Clothes 


to tatters in a vain 
attempt toclean them 


with poor soap. Save 
your time and health 
by using 


Sunlight 
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It makes home 
brighter. 


Lever Bros., Ltd , Hudson and 
Harrison Sts., New York. 
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Vor. XXIX., No, 87. 


Gives the 


Stylish Effect e 
of a piping or cord 
at the edge of 
the skirt. e Ss 
re BIAS 


al VELVETEEN 
SKIRT BINDING 


Featherbone 


oS 
Edge 


is the only binding with War- 
ren’s featherbone. 


Ask to see Featherbone Edge S. H. & M. 


If your dealer WILL NOT 
supply you we will. 
Samples showing labels and materials mailed free. 


“Home Dressmaking Made Easy,"’ a new 72 page 
book by Miss Emma M. Hooper, of the Ladies’ Home 
ournal, tells in plain words how to make dresses at 
ome without previous training ; mailed for 25c. 


S.H. & M. Co., P. O. Box 699, N. Y. City. 











Fibre Chamois 2 ; 
The Ideal Interlining 


Recommended and Used by 


None Genuine 
: Unless Stamped 





Fibre Chamois. 











Reader: Have you seen the 


« Franklin« 


It is a Collection which no one who 
loves music should fail to own; it 
should find a place in every home. 
Never before, it may truthfully be said, 
has a song book been published at 
once so cheap, so good, and so com- 
plete.—Colorado Springs Gazette. 


x Square * 


This Song Collection is one of the 
most notable enterprises of the kind 
attempted by any publisher. The brief 
sketches and histories of the leading 
productions in the work add greatly to 
the value of the series.— 7voy 7imes. 


Sollection? 


Sold Everywhere. Eight Numbers. Price, 50 
cents each; Cloth, $1.00. Full contents, with 
Specimen Pages, mailed, without cost, on appli- 
| cation to Harper & Brot New York. 

















Hartfor 


Single- 
Tube.. 


Tires 


It would be unjust to say that one cannot do with- 
out Hartford Tires; it is possible to put up with 
anything. But perfect contentment is to have the 


right kind of tires in preference to all others. Take 
only the genuine. 
IF IT’S A HARTFORD TIRE IT’S RIGHT. 


THE HARTFORD RUBBER WORKS CO., 


New York. 
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HARTFORD, CONN. 


Philadelphia. Chicago. 7 
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Cloaks and Suits. 


‘ave you thought of your 
H inter eenee and 





you — getting t 
get ing 
combinations ‘and the most 

effects. The re- 
sults of months of thought 
and research are ready for 
you and hand sod Wii you in 
our Fall and Winter Cata- 


the secret of the perfect fit 
and stylish “set” of our 
ents. We study your 

and make the 





save you “ the dressmaker worry” — 
press charges to any part of the world. 
Our Catalogue illustrates : 


Stylish Dresses and Tailor-Made Suits, $7 up. 
Newest Jackets, $3.50 up. 
Jaunty Capes, $3 up. Plush Capes, $7 up. 
Fur Capes, $6 up. Bicycle Suits, $6 up. 
Separate Skirts, $4.50 up. 


Write to-day for our Catalogue and more than fifty 
samples of the suitings and cloakings from which we 
make these garments. We mail them /ree to the lady 
who wishes to dress well at moderate cost 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
Ladies’ Tailors, 152-154 West 23d St., New York. 





For sale by all leading dry goods dealers 
_and men's furnishers. 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 


Haviland China 


It is important to buyers that they should be 


informed that the only ware that has always been known 


as Haviland China is marked under each piece : 


H &C° 
“Ra now 


Oo White China. 





Qe silane, 


moges 


On Decorated China 



















EBNGLISH-MAD TE 


BRASS AND IRON BEDSTEADS 





Enamel. 


16 East 15th St., - 


New Designs, embodying exclusive style, 


high finish, and fine workmanship. 


Twin Bedsteads in Brass, Nickel, and White 
Also Folding Cabinet Iron Bedsteads. 


Catalogues and Price- Lists 
on application. 


HOSKINS & SEWELL, 
New York. 


ENGLAND—London and Birmingham. 





Placed high up between the shoulder-blades and on the chest, 


he ee 


are a sure cure for coughs ; placed on the pit of the stomach, they relieve 
Allcock’s. 









Porous 
Plasters 
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A well-dressed shoe looks small— 
Brown’s Shoe Dressing— *°2" 


For Ladies and Children’s Shoes 
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iy senevel 4 cele- 
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aod hair oo jored ond restored. 
Fiesh reduced or increased. 
Interesting book sent sealed 
for 4c. With sampte Creamola 
Powder. 100. Mme. Edith 
Velaro, 105 W. 54th 5t.,.N Y¥ 
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Keeping 
Hard- 
wood 
Floors 
in Good 
Order, 
Write for 

free sample 

and book of 

directions. 








The Toney We Need. 


A Short Primer on Money and Cur- 


50 


rency. By Henry Loomis NELSON. 
With Illustrations. 16mo, Paper, 
cents. 


The Government of the United 


States, 
By W. J. Cocker, A.M. 
72 cents. 


Principles of Political Economy. 


By Simon Newcoms, Ph.D., 


12mo, Cloth, 


LL.D. 


With a Summary to Facilitate a Critical 
Examination of the Principles, and an 


Index. 8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 


A Plain Man’s Talk on the Labor 


Question. 
By Simon Newcoms, LL.D. 
Cloth, 60 cents. 


Economics for the People. 


16mo, 


Being Plain Talks on Economics, 
especially for Use in Business, in 
Schools, and in Women’s Reading 
Classes. By R. R. BOWKER. 16mo, 


Cloth, 75 cents. 





For Polishing and 





* 
* Skirt Protector. 


Feder’s Brush 


The only perfect dress edge. Its perfect- 
ness and simplicity are its triumph. It’s 
not a “‘ cord,” “ braid,” or “* velveteen bind- 
ing.” Hence it does not scratch the shoe 
or become hardened by dampness. 

It protects and keeps the skirt clean as 
long as the skirt holds together. 

Altogether it’s a dirt defier, dust defier, 
and skirt protector. 

It cleans easily : 

A shake, and the dust is off. 
A rub, an it’s clean. 
ush, and it’s new. 

It’s easy to put on, and wears everlast- 

ingly. All dry-goods houses, or write 


J.W. Goddard & Sons, 98-100 Bleecker St., N.Y. 


Aovncl) 
Constable Kaa, 


. Special Values ” in 
Linen and Silk Handkerchiefs, 
Ladies’ Neckwear, Kid Gloves. 


cee ag 


NEW YORK. 











SPONGIA| oR 
ABSORBENT 
For sale at all Dry- NAPKINS 


Goods Stores. 
Sent by mail on receipt of price. Samples 5c. 


THE ANTISEPTIC FIBRE CO., 
1261 ATLANTIC AVE., BROOKLYN, 


FOR Pg ls Ss 














keep their color and good 
Priestley’s Black Dress Go0dS cppearance to the last 
thread. To be obtained in Nevelties and plain fabrics at the 
leading Dry-Goods Houses. The genuine have the name (B, 
PRIESTLEY & CO.) on the selvedge. 


DEAPUESS.#.4540.No NOISES CURED, 


(end tol’, Hiscox Co., 858 Bway, N. Y., for Book aad Proofs 











Ask } your 





The Interior Hardwood Co., Mofrs., Indianapolis, Ind. 


dealer for 


VAN GAMP’S PACKING BEANS 
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A selection of timely books from Messrs. Harper & Brothers’ List. 
| The American Congress. Wealth against Commonwealth. Robinson Crusoe’s Money ; 
A History of National Legislation and By Henry Demarest LLoyp, New Or, The Remarkable Financial Fort: 
Political Events, 1774-1895. By Jo- | and Popular Edition, 8vo, Half Cloth, unes and Misfortunes of a Remote 
s—ErpH West Moore. 8vo, Cloth, $1 oo. (Original Edition, 8vo, Cloth, Island Community. By Davip A. 
$3 00. | 2 50.) WELLs. Illustrated by THomas Nast. 
The Character and Logical Method | The Railways and the Republic. Paper, 15 cents. 
of Political Economy. _ | By James F. Hupson. 8vo, Cloth, | The Labor Problem. 
By J. E. Cainnes, LL.D. Crown 8vo, | os &. Plain Questions and Practical Answers. 
Cloth, $1 50. | Outlines of International Law. Edited by WiLLIAM E. BARNs. With 
Some Leading Principles of Polit- With an Account of its Origin and an Introduction by RicHarp T. Ey, 
ical Economy Newly Expounded. Sources, and of its Historical Develop- Ph.D., and Special Contributions by 
By J. E. Carnes, LL. D., late Emeritus ment. By Grorcr B. Davis, U.S.A., James A. WATERWORTH and FRED 
Professor * cage jee og in Uni- ig ea < Law am me Wooprow. 16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 
sity C sndon. C , | States Military Academy. Crown 8vo, 
cua’ es a” ondon. Crown 8vo rg ood ilitary Academy rown 8vo | Big Wages, and How to Earn Them. 
The Political Problem. French and German Socialism in By a Foreman. 16mo, Cloth, 75 cents, 
By ALBERT STICKNEY. 8vo,Cloth, $1 00. Modern Times. American Manual of Parliamenta- 
A True Republic, By Ricuarp T. Ety, Ph.D., Associate ry Law; 
By ALBERT STICKNEY. 12mo, Cloth, Professor of Political Economy in the Or, The Common Law of Deliberate 
$1 00. Johns Hopkins peep Frm wa Assemblies. Systematically Arranged 
Democratic Government. = Lecturer on Politics oe for the Use of the Parliamentarian and 
, “ere ornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. 16mo, the Novice. By Georce T. Fish 
A Study of Politics. By ALBERT Cloth, 75 cents ; 12mo, Paper, 25 cents. 6 | h : 7 ‘ 
Seema. sone, Cont Ss on, What Social Classes Owe to Each | | ‘0% “loth 50 cents. 
American Political Ideas. Other. A Guide to the Conduct of Meetings. 
Viewed from the Standpoint of Uni- By WILLIAM GRAHAM SUMNER, Pro- Being Models of Parliamentary Practice 
po ) g y 
versal History. By JoHN FISKE. fessor of Political and Social Science in for Young and Old. By Gerorce T. 
16mo, Cloth, $1 00. Yale College. 16mo, Cloth, 60 cents. FisH. 16mo, Cloth, 50 cents. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York. 
YY ) f f o 
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A DECLARATION OF ANOTHER SORT. 


“Dean we, Tom, | ToL» THAT OUSTOM-HOUSK UNerEeCTOR 
Tuat I MAD NO DEOL ARATION, ANY HERES ONE BIGUT IN MY 
VaLis«! 

“WHAT PROLABATION 16 THAT?" 

“ Youns. 


RETURNING FRIENDS. 
I'w glad to see dear Phyllis back, her cheek of russet hue, 
All ready for the autumn joys, and those of winter too; 
"Tis pleasant to my jaded eye to watclt her gracefal walk; 
"Tis sweet unto my wearied ear to hear my Phyllis talk, 


I'm giad to see the Avenue resume its wonted guise, 
Thronged with the varied specimens of all societies, 
And not deserted, bare, and hot, as in the Augnet days: 
It blinded every watching eye with its reflected rays. 


I'm glad to see the players on the stage begin again, 

E’en though their adits to amuse seem empty, flat, and vain; 
I'm glad to see the broker back, though there is naught to do 
But sit within the Stock-Exchange and keep from looking blue. 


I'm glad to see the churches all re-opening their doors, 

And all the clergy coming back from trips to foreign shores, 
To take the De'll by the neck, or grab him by the tail, 

And bang his bead upon the floor like farmers with a flail. 


Ah, yes, there’s many an antamn sight that I am glad to ece— 
The mellow, crisp, and cooling days are joyous ones to me; 
But best of all returning friends, the bearer of the staff, 

Is my old friend the Biue Point, dear old Bine Point on the half. 


I will not take him by the hand, that oyster, luscious, sweet ; 
I will not take him in my arms and lift bim off his feet; 
But I'll extend the heartiest of welcomings I can, 

By giving him the freedom of my inmost inner man 


AN EXPERT. 


Puoroerarune (fo Unele Si). 
“You area splendid sitter, sir.” 

Unore St. “ Waal, so they say 
to home. I’ve been practisin’ sir- 
tin’ for nigh on to twenty years.” 





Lamuxen, “ What are we going 
to have for dessert, ma 7” 

Mus. Goat. .‘A poster pud- 
ding, my child.” 

Lamuktn, “Oh, goody-goody!” 

Mx. Goat. “ Huph,Willie, You 
can’thave any. These are maga- 
zine posters, my child, and they 
are too rich for the digestion of 
a little goat like you. You may 
have some sweet tomato-cans, 
but no poster pudding.” 

———~>——— 

“You ought to have been an 
Englishman,” said Bukely to 
Scribely. 

“I know it,” said the author. 
* T have a great respect for royal- 
ties.” 


“The whole silver question,” 
said Patkine, “is summed up in 
night and day. In the daytime 
we have the golden sun, at night 
the silver moon ith the san, 
allisbright. With the moon, the 
moon is bright, but everything 
else is darkuess.” 

—— 


* Mamma,” said Ethel, looking 
at her brown little hands tanned 
by the sun, “the sun makes your 
hands "most as dirty as mud pies, 
don’t it?—and it won't wub off 
fur soap neither.” 


———— 
“IT shall not pay this bill,” said ’ 
the departing guest. “It is ex- 
orbitant.” 

“Then I shall keep your lug- 
gage,” said the landlord, calmly. 

“ Well—that’s a fair compromise,” said the guest as he departed, leav- 
ing his trunk behind, 

‘here was nothing in it except one large hole. 

—_—————_ 


MORNING." 


“It is my last chance,” said the impecunious artist. “ I never expected 
to get to so low a point in my profession, but hunger drives, and | must.” 
Aud he hung out a sign: 


TEETH DRAWN 
WITHOUT PAIN, 


$2. 

But nobody came. 

For the critics said that the impecunious artist could not even draw 
teeth. 

The eyes are the windows of the soul, a philosopher has eaid. Possibly 
that is why so many young women are so expert in looking out of their 
eyes, . 

Mus. G. (as her husband departs for a club meeting). “ If you're any later 
than midnight, I sha’n’t speak to you!" 

G. “1 hope you won't, dear !” 

—— 


“I'm really afraid of the gold-bugs,” remarked a bewhiskered Pop. 
“Tell me honestly, are you not afraid of them?’ 

“No,” replied the man addressed, “I am not afraid of the gold-bugs. 
It's you humbugs I'm afraid of.” 

ee 

Para (who is a general). “ 1 suppose when you grow up you will be a 
soldier like me.” 

Buty (contemptuously). “ You bet I won’t. Soldiers don’t kill any one 
nowadays. I'm going Ww be a motorman on a trolley-car.” 

— s——_— 

“Why do you alwaye carry your bicycle to and from town, Commuter ?” 
asked one suburban of another. “ Dé you ride it in town?” 

* No,” replied Commuter; ‘I don't ride it anywhere. Irimply carry it 
up and down to get even with the railroad. There's no charge, you 
know.” 

“T really think the name of this club onghtto bechanged,” said Tomp- 
kins at Shionecock. ‘We don't play shinny, but golf. Why not call it 
the Goulficock Club ?” 

Algy and Chollie were sitting with Miss Smarty, of Cleverton, Massa- 
chusetts. She was between them 

* Have you ever had the mumps 7" aeked Algy 

“No,” retarned Miss Smarty, smiling sweetly. “Bot I've suffered 
from the chumps—on both sides, too.” 

———— 


* Father,” said little Patsey O'Bryan, ** buy me an orange. 

* Phwat?” cried O'Bryan. “A bye of moine ashkin’ for an orange? 
Niver!”’ 

“I'm #0 fond of fruit,” said the boy. 

“ Thot’s all roight,” returned O'Bryan ; ** yez can hov all ye want of it; 
but remimber ye're av O'Bryan, Patesey, an’ shtick to grane apples.” 


























MR. GOAT'S 


MISTAKE. 





A POSSIBILITY. 


HE. “I OALLED TO SEE IF YOU WOULDN'T TAKE A SPIN ON THE WHEEL WITH ME TUS FINE 


THE GOLFER. 
He bragged so much about his game, 
And played, so very like a stuff, 
That people, when they heard his name, 
Hailed him as champion at “ Gufl.” 
a 

“TI don't see why you are so naughty when you're with me, Willie,” 
said his mother. 

“It's for safety, ma,” said Willie. “It ain't good to be too good ; and 
besides, when you spank me it doesn’t hurt balf so mach as when pop 
does it.” 

—————-_-=>_—_ — 

“ What very emall hands that Miss Flyrte has!” 

“* Very—but I’m not surprised. They get a fearful lot of squeezing.” 
—————— 

** My ancestors,” said Spongely, “ were all men of note.” 

“TI don’t doubt it,” said Hicks, wearily. ‘‘ You are a man of note your- 
self—a man of promissory note, and I wish you'd pay up.” 

a 

“In erecting statues to great men,” said Chizzle, * they ought to make 
them of appropriate material. There was Napoleon, a man of brass; 
Wellington, a man of iron; Washington, as spotiess as marble ; Webster, 
with a character of granite—" 

“ And Li-Hung-Chang a mau of China ?” suggested Maloy. 





A QUILTING BEE. 


OLD FIFTY-ONE; OR, NOTATION VS. PRONUNCIATION, 


If. some foreigner visits us, al) will unite 

In doing him honor and treating him white; 
And yet when it comes to pronouncing his name, 
There'll scarcely be two who will do it the same. 


For example, just take our great guest Li Hung-Chang; 
Ot his name and his title how few get the hang! 

If you question at random, you'll learn in reply 

He's an Earl, he's the Viceroy, or else he's Lord Li. 


While others declare that the Grand Old Chinee 

Himeelf always calle the firet syllable Li, 

But the man who for novelty captured the ban 

Was the one who addressed him as “Old LI.” 

<< Watkes Axen, 

“I don't see how you make a living playing a cornet—you play so 
atrociously.” 

“ That's the point,” said the mendicant. “If I played well I'd be in a 
band on a small salary. As it ix, I stand on street corners, and people pay 
me well to move on.” 

“Do you know Mrs. Gabulous 7” 

“Only by ear—I never met ber.” 

“By ear? You mean by sight, don't you 7” 

“* Nope—never saw her; but I had seats right over her opera-box last 
winter, and I heard her all season.” 

a 

“Papa,” said Jacky, “ wonld you like to have me give you a perfectly 
beautiful Christmas present?” 

” Yes, in Ad 

“ Then now is the time to double my allowance, so’s I'll have the money 
to buy it when Christmas comer.” 

a 


Apropos of the financial question now agitating the American people, 
perhaps the following story, now going the rounds in Eugland, may not 
prove entirely devoid of suggestion. It is told of a certain Irishman who 
had begun to play the man of affluent circumstances. Having made a de- 
posit of between £200 and £300 in a» bank, he received his check-book, 
and, after simple instructions, went home and settled down in the pew 
——— of paying ont checks instead of cash. 

© payment that he bad to make was too small for the employment of 
the mystic book, and as all his disborsements were small, his original de- 
posit was sufficient for his use for a jong time. 

At last one day came a notice from the bank saying that he had over- 
drawn bis account. He weut thither in hot indignation and demanded 
an explanation. 

“ Didn't I pay me money to get me book, and now what do you mane 
——— me such a letter as this 7” 
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SUPPLEMENT 


MENTAL DYSPEPSIA. 


O the readers of so-called summer liter- 
ature appreciate what an attack of in- 
tellectual indigestion they have prepared for 
themselves during the vacation season? In 
muslin gowns, and with the thermometer 
climbing towards the nineties, one finds it 
difficult to attack any serious reading, and so 
each summer there is bought by the recrea- 
tion-seeker-any quantity of light reading, 
composed almost entirely of paper-covered 
novels. Some of these are good, others poor, 
The perusal of none of them requires the 
concentration of mind that must be brought 
to bear upon historic or scientific works, or 
upon any literature of a serious nature. 
Before the summer is over, the reader.of the 
light novel is heartily tired of trash, while she 
does not feel equal to undertaking what she 
calls ‘‘heavy reading.” Her case may be 
diagnosed as an attack of mental dyspepsia. 
Her mind is like a stomach that has been fed 
on indigestible dainties and sweetmeats which 
at first please the palate, although they fur- 
nish no nutriment. Eventually the stomach 
revolts against this unsubstantial diet, and is 
found to be in such a wretched state that it 
refuses to assimilate nourishing food. -So 
the mind, too, fed for months upon frivol- 
ities, rejects substantial literature, while wea- 
ried of nonsense, The intellectual taste has 
become vitiated. 

Who of us does not remember that, as 
children, the first fortnight of school after 
the summer vacation was a dismal drag? 
It took at least two weeks for our brains, 
unused to serious thought, to accustom them- 
selves to study. But then we were young, 
avd not fixed in one line of thought as we 
now are. Older people have to force and 
beat their minds back into habits of applica- 
tion to something besides frothlike literature. 
While light reading in moderation is a much- 
needed and excellent recreation, does it pay 
to give up for three or four months all sen- 
sible and improving reading? Does it not 
exhaust more cellular tissue to whip our in- 
tellects back to work in the fall than would 
be consumed in a little serious reading in 
the summer? 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 





Copyright, 1896, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cin" 


“HEALTH IS THE VITAL 
PRINCIPLE OF BLISS, AND 
EXERCISE, OF HEALTH.” 


No health—there is no hope of bliss, 
No exercise—and health soon flies, 

No bath with Ivory Soap—you miss 
The best results of exercise. 





WALTER BAKER & @ tro. 


ESTABLISHED DORCHESTER, MASS. 1760. 


BREAKFAST COCOA 
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Berk ASK 5 Cocoa BAKER & COS 
FAKFASI COCOA, 

“ADE aT DoRCHESTER, MASS, 
JIT BEARS THEIR TRADE MARK LA BELLE CHOCOLATIERE. 
On every Can. BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 








HARPER’S BAZAR 


| Your Crestwe— 


or monogram will look better em- 
bossed on 


Whiting’s 


| paper than on other paper, because 
Whiting’s is stronger and of better 
texture than any other paper. 
Tell your stationer to use noth 
ing but Whiting’s Papers. 
Any stationer has them or can 
get them. 








Absolutely Pure. 


A cream-of-tartar baking powder. Highest of all in 
leavening strength.—Latest United States Government 
Food Report. 

Rovat Baxinc Powpsr Co., New York. i 


NEW YORK. 
Holyoke. Philadelphia. Chicago. 





WHITING PAPER COMPANY, 





MARIANI WINE-THE IDEAL FRENCH TONIC-FOR BODY AND GRAIN. 


“IT IS EXQUISITE IN TASTE—VIN MARIANI—IT IS HEALTH—THE ELIXIR 


OF LIFE.” 
ALEXANDRE DUMAS. 


Write t0 MARIANI & CO., for Descriptive Book, 75 POR TRAITS 


Pants: 41 Bd. Haussmann. 
Lonvon ; 229 Oxford St. 2 W. 16th ST., NEW YORK. 


J 


Indorsements and Autographs of Celebrities. | 





Every package of this popular dentifrice contains: 
A large bottle of liquid Sozodont. a 





A box of Sozodont Powder. 





A sample cake of Sozoderma Soap, for the skin. 








Use liquid Sezodont daily ; the powder twice a week. 





A small sample of the liquid by mail, if you mention 
Harrex's Bazar. Address the Proprietors of Sozodont, Hatt & Rucker, Wholesale Druggists, New York. 
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Rae's Lucca 0il 
The Perfection of Olive Oil 

Your physician will tell you that Olive 
Oil, pure and sweet, is one of the most 
some of foods. Rae’s Oil is pure and 
sweet, as testified to by numerous awards 
and wide repute. A trial will convince 
you of its superior excellence as a food 
product. 
Guaranteed Absolutely Pure by 
S. RAE & CO., 
Established 1836. Leghorn, Italy. 
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By RUTH McENERY STUART 


CARLOTTA’S INTENDED, and Other Tales. 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 
They are all simple, pathetic, and full of humanity. They are told wonderfully well, 
and the author reveals herself as exceptionally skilful alike in studying and describing ra- 
cial and personal characteristics. The volume is one of the best and most entertaining of 


its class which we have read for a long time.—Congregationalist, Boston. 


A GOLDEN WEDDING, and Other Tales. Illustrated. 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 


The ten or twelve sketches in ‘‘ A Golden Wedding ” reveal a mingled web of humor 
and pathos but rarely found in dialect writing of the day. Only one thrown into intimate 
contact with the simple-hearted black people—brought up with them—could have drawn 
their features and their natures in outlines so true, steadfast, and dramatic. —Critic, N. Y. 


THE STORY OF BABETTE: A Little Creole Girl. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 


The story is charming, and will be read as frequently by grown people as by children. 
—N. Y. Times. 

Not only does *‘ Babette” thrill with interest, but it is sweet and wholesome in its at- 
tractiveness.—Cincinnati Commercial-Gazette. 








Illustrated. Post 


Post 8vo, 


Illustrated. 
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. inside your head. You know how 4 
4 that feels. Indigest 4 
4 Overwork ib} 4 
4 Paragon Headact ‘ 
q certain as the sunrise. No scientifi § 
q ful than the amount of positive relic one > 
4 small wafer. Down goes the wafer—awa head- > 
J ache — up go your spirits That’s the proc A large P 
; box of Paragon Headache Remedy postpaid on receipt P 
2 of 2% cts. in stamps, or sample free if you will send your P 
4 address. All druggists. | 
9 4 Agents Wanted in every CHAS.WRIGHT & CO. > 
3 county in the U.S. Man'f’'g Chemists, 4 
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Soft, white hands, shapely nails, and luxuriant 
hair, with clean wholesome scalp, is found in the 
rfect action of the Pores, produced by CUT'I- 
URA SOAP, the most effective skin purilier, 
and beautifier in the world. 


Sold throughout the world. Porrer Deve anv Curm- 
tcaL Cogroration, Sole Proprietors, Boston. 
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THE WORLD’S STANDARD 
OF EXCELLENCE FOR OVER 
NINETY-EIGHT YEARS. .* 























MERICA a5 well as in Eunore 
delicacy. 
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Prof. |. HUBERT’S 


MaLViva' CREA 


For Beautifying the Complexion. 
Removes all Freckles, Tan, Sunburn, Pimples, Liver 
Moles, and other imperfections. Not covering but remev 
ing all blemishes, and permanently restoring the com- 
plexion to its original freshness. For sale at Druggists,or 
sent postpaid on receipt of 50c. Use | 
MALVINA ICHTHYOL SOAP 


el, 
25 Gents a Cake, TOLEDO, O. 
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AN OTTER-HUNT IN SOMERSETSHIRE—IN AT THE DEA 
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HE DEATH.—Drawy sy R. W. Macseru, A. R. A.—[Srz Pace 774. ] 
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FAST BLACK COTTON 
DRESS LININGS ino scm 








Wi ] ] No t C roc k It is positively unchangeable and of superior 


quality. Nothing else so fully satisfies the 
highest requirements, and yet the cost is moderate enough for any dress. 


Look for this on every yard of the Selvage: All ieading Dry Goods Stores. 
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